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On  Guard: 

The  Courier-Journal 

Qhe  Courier-Journal  in 
Louisville  is  Kentucky’s 
watchdog.  And  in  the  short  span 
of  several  months,  it  has  sniffed  out 
significant  stories  exposing  govern¬ 
ment  mismanagement  of  taxpayers’ 
money. 

•  Top  officials  of  the  state  lottery, 
including  its  board  chairman  and 
its  president,  were  forced  to 
resign  as  the  newspaper  docu¬ 
mented  questionable  contract 
awards  and  improper  financial 
practices. 

•  A  county  sheriff  resigned,  gave 
up  a  $250,000  campaign  war 
chest  and  was  sentenced  to 
prison  for  tax  evasion  and  mail 
fi'aud  after  earUer  Courier- 
Journal  stories  prompted  a 
federal  investigation. 

•  The  chairman  and  three  other 
board  members  of  Louisville’s 
transit  agency  were  replaced  and 
a  management  audit  was  ordered 
after  the  newspaper  revealed 
excessive  spending. 

•  The  state  parole  board  chairman 

Ooan«it 


lottoy  leaders  quit  undor  fire 


resigned  following  a  Courier- 
Journal  investigation  of  wide¬ 
spread  abuses. 

•  The  husband  of  Kentucky’s 
former  governor  was  convicted 
of  improperly  using  his  wife’s 
office  to  further  himself  finan¬ 
cially.  The  prosecution  foUowed 
the  newspaper’s  stories  about  his 
activities. 

The  Courier-Journal  consistent¬ 
ly  provides  watchdog  reporting 
that  brings  results  and  benefits  the 
community.  That’s  one  way  the 
newspaper  upholds  its  First 
Amendment  responsibilities,  a  key 
part  of  Gannett ’s  NEWS  2000 
program. 


The  newest  state-of-the-art 


printing  facility  in  Illinois! 


Illinois  Newspapers  printed  daily: 

•  The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 

•  The  Courier-News,  Elgin 

•  The  Herald-News,  Joliet 

plus 

•  The  Shopper  Publications 

•  Accent,  Copley  Chicago  TMC 

•  Retail  Inserts 

•  Other  Publications 

•  The  finest  quality  reproductions 

•  The  most  complete  suburban  coverage 


Featuring  the  •  The  third  largest  daily  newspaper 

GOSS  COLORLINER  OFFSET  PRESS.  circulation  in  Illinois! 


Now  available  for  commercial  printing  of  Advertising  Pre-prints, 
newspapers  or  shoppers,  broadsheet  or  tabloid  format. 

CaJl;  815.439-5310 
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Aurora  •  Elgin  •  Jollat  •  Naparvllla  •  Waukogan  •  Wheaton 


BEST  PRODUCED 
IN  GRAPHICS  AND 
CONTENT" 


'‘We  looked  at  several  publications  on  the  market.  CoverSTORY 
seemed  to  be  the  best  produced  in  graphics  and  content  and  its  , 
price  was  more  competitive  with  the  others.  We’re  trying 
to  provide  non-traditional  news  to  non-traditional  readers."  ji 

Michael  R.  Montgomery,  Editor  t 

The  Telegraph,  Alton,  Illinois  fc| 


Most  TMC’s  are  made  up  of  a  lot  of  rehashed  wire  service  stories. 
Look  to  CoverSTORY,  the  fastest  growing  weekly  entertainment 
supplement,  for  fresh,  original  reporting.  For  more  information: 
Send  to:  CoverSTORY 

3150  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  21 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018. 

Fax:  708-299-9509 

Or  call:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1-800-21STORY. 
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The  Best  Performer  in  the 
Entertainment  Business. 
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DECEMBER 

5- 6  —  Missouri/Kansas  Publishers  &  Editors  Meeting,  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  Kansas  City 

JANUARY 

1  3-  15  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

30-22  —  Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington 

23-26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 
28-29  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

1  O- 12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2- 16  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

1  3- 16  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1- 5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

6- 8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

9-1  1  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O-  13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
13-15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

26-26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2- 16  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  j.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

26-27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

MAY 

2- 6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 

1  5- 18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

15-18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25-27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Convention  Center,  Las  Vegas 
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About  Awards 

JEA  Media  Citation  Award.  Walterene  Swanston,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists,  has  received  the  1993  journalism  Education  As¬ 
sociation  Media  Citation  Award  for  her  contributions  to 
scholastic  journalism. 

Swanston  led  the  JEA  multiculturalism  committee’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  include  blacks  on  the  association’s  board  and  more 
black  students  and  advisers  at  its  meetings. 

Jane  Pauley  Media  Award.  Patrick  O’Neil,  a  med¬ 
ical  reporter  at  the  Portland  Oregonian,  won  the  National 
Association  for  Health  Care  Recruitment’s  jane  Pauley 
Media  Award.  He  was  recognized  for  a  story  titled  “Small 
Wonder,”  which  NAHCR  called  “an  excellent  example  of 
the  differences  that  health  care  professionals  make  in  our 
society.”  NAHCR  represents  nursing  and  allied  health  care 
recruiters.  Its  annual  award  is  named  for  the  co-anchor  of 
the  NBC  News  program  Dateline. 

Food  Editors  and  Wrilors  Awards.  The  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association  presented  annual 
awards  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Dallas. 

First-place  winners,  by  category,  were  the  Seattle  Times 
and  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram  —  best  section; 
Phyllis  Richman,  Washington  Post,  and  Angela  Allen, 
Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash.  —  food  news  reporting;  Los 
Angeles  Times  —  series;  Tom  Sietsema,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  Olivia  Wu,  Daily  Herald,  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.  —  food  feature;  and  Sam  Gugino,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  andGailCissna,  Frederick  (Md.)NewS'Post  —  col¬ 
umn  writing. 

Inland  Press  Association  Awards.  The  Inland  Press 
Association  presented  awards  recognizing  distinguished 
service,  news  coverage  and  public  affairs  at  its  recent  con¬ 
vention. 

Recognized  for  their  service  were  Peter  MacDonald,  for¬ 
mer  chairman,  Harris  Enterprises,  Hutchinson,  Kan.; 
Davis  Merwin,  former  publisher.  Pantograph,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.;  thelate  John  Mitchell,  former  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.,  Peru,  Ind.;  and  jean  Alice 
Small,  chairman.  Small  Newspaper  Group  Inc.,  and  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

Inland  gave  its  Front  Page  Awards  to  the  Wichita  Eagle; 
Munster,  Ind.,  Times;  Chronicle-Tribune,  Marion,  Ind.; 
and  Newton  Kansan. 

Recognized  for  their  coverage  of  local  government  were 
the  Detroit  News;  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Bedford 
(Pa.)  Daily  Gazette;  and  River  Falls  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Editorial  excellence  awards  went  to  the  Post-Tribune, 
Gary,  Ind.;  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern;  Morning  Sun, 
Pittsburg,  Kan.;  and  Huron  Daily  Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

Photography  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Herald-Sun, 
Durham,  N.C.;  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch;  Capital  Journal,  Topeka;  Quad  City  Times,  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa;  Troy,  Ohio,  Daily  News;  Munster  Times; 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican;  and  Patriot  Ledger. 

Public  affairs  winners  were  the  Detroit  News;  Quad  City 
Times;  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register;  and  Ashland,  Wis.,  Daily 
Press. 
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Scripps  Howard  Foundation 

NATIONAL 

JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


Every  year,  a  few  people  transcend  the  routine  and  win  a 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation  National  Journalism  Award.  Is  1993  your  year  ? 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  National  Journalism  Awards  are  open  to  journalists  at  all 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  its  territories  for  work  published  in  1993  in  these  categories: 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTING 


HUMAN  INTEREST  REPORTING 


Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards 

Ernie  Pyle  Award  j 

p 

]  To  recognize  outstanding  environmental  reporting.  $2000  in 

To  commemorate  the  human  interest  and  warmth  exemplify¬ 

j  two  categories  :  newspapers  over  100,000  circulation  and 

ing  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  the  late  Scripps  Howard  1 

1  under  100,000  circulation. 

correspondent,  Ernie  Pyle.  $2500 

1 

1  Deadline:  1/31/94 

Deadline;  1/17/94  { 

1 

SERVICE  TO  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 


Edward  Wdlis  Scripps  Award 

To  honor  a  newspaper  that  contributes  significantly  to  the 
cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 
$2500  prize. 

Deadline:  2/9/94 


EDITORIAL  WRITING 


Walker  Stone  Au^ard 

To  honor  outstanding  achievement  in  editorial  writing. 
$2000  prize. 

Deadline:  1/24/94 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  REPORTING 


Roy  W.  Howard  Awards 

To  recognize  outstanding  public  service  or  investigative 
reporting  .  $2500  prize  in  two  categories:  newspapers  over 
100,000  in  circulation  and  under  100,000  in  circulation. 

Deadline:  2/7/94 


LITERACY 


Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards 

To  recognize  outstanding  work  by  a  daily  newspaper  to  over¬ 
come  illiteracy  in  its  community.  $2500  prize  and  $5000 
donation  to  the  literacy  group  in  the  winner’s  community. 

Deadline:  2/14/94 


COLLEGE  CARTOONIST 


Charles  M .  Schulz  Award 

Honors  an  outstanding  college  cartoonist,  strip  or  editorial, 
whose  work  was  published  in  1993  in  a  college  newspaper  or 
magazine.  $2000  prize. 

Deadline:  1/14/94 

^  SC3RIPPS  HOWARD 
W  FOUNDATION 

Join  The  Ranks  Of  The  Nation's  Best. 

For  complete  rules  and  entry  forms 
please  call  800-888-3000  or  write  to  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 

P.O.  Box  5380,  Cincinnati,  OH  45201-5380. 
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CONTEKTS 


9  Forget  The 
Supersegmenting 

A  Scripps  League  marketing  executive 
says  newspapers  should  abandon  tar¬ 
geted-audience  editions  and  return  to 
their  role  as  mass  marketers. 

10  Toronto  Sun 
Defended 

Ontario  Press  Council  denies  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  tabloid  for  its  use  of 
X-rated  terms  in  a  column. 

1 1  Long-simmering 
Newspaper  War 
Now  Boiling 

An  independent  Jewish  publisher  is  in 
a  bitter  row  with  a  charity-subsidized 
paper  in  the  New  York  area. 

1  8  Baby  Bells  Get 

Supreme  Court  Nod 

The  high  court  lets  stand  a  ruling  al¬ 
lowing  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  to  expand  into  information 


SECTIONS 

1  2  Campus  Journalism  —  Cry 
“censorship"  and  the  media  will  come. 

1  4  Interactive  Communications  — 
A  co-op  of  public  information  officers  is 
linked  via  Internet. 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

26  Advertising/Promotion  —  “Bo¬ 
gus  invoicing"  hits  Illinois;  Ad  eXpress 
begins  electronic  ad  delivery  service . 

30  News  Tech  —  Orders  and  instal¬ 
lations 

32  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Comic  team  thrilled  to  be  doing 
“Thrills." 

37  Classified 


.  1993  BAR  &  BAT  MfTZVAH  GUIDE 

Special  Supplement  begins  on  page  13 


Page  1 1  Newspaper  war 


Page  12  Censorship  flap 


2  About  Awards 
2  Calendar 

6  Editorial 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

7  Newspaperdom 

1  6  Legally  Speaking 
Nil  codes  —  It’s  not  too  late. 

1  8  Stock  Tables 

20  Weekly  Editor 

James  Kinkade  of  the  Franklinville, 

N.J.,  Sentinel:  a  “feisty  one.” 

24  Legal  Briefs 

44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Vendor  says  database  requirements  are 
becoming  more  complicated  and  de¬ 
manding.  Newspaper  databases  need 
to  work  properly  and  reliably.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  industry  is  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  the  security  and 
management  of  the  key  database  asset: 
information. 
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The  Star-Ledger  is  at 
the  doorstep  of  New  Jersey’s 
most  affluent  market. 
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Star-Ledger 

readers  live  in  The  Greater 
New  Jersey  Market,  a  market  that  ranks 
among  the  most  affluent  in  the  country 
and  the  most  powerful  suburban  market 
in  the  New  York  ADI.  The  purchasing 
strength  of  The  Greater  New  Jersey 
Market  lies  in  its  $73  billion  in  aggregate 
income.  There’s  only  one  newspaper 
that  can  tap  this  upscale  market... 

The  Star-Ledger. 


Every  day,  1.2 
million  New  Jerseyans 
start  their  day  with  The  Star-Ledger.  And 
1.8  million  wake  up  to  it  every  Sunday. 

It’s  no  surprise  The  Star-Ledger  ranks  #6 
nationally  in  full  run  total  advertising  inches. 
Readers  and  advertisers  know  that  you  can’t 
cover  New  Jersey  without  The  Star-Ledger. 
For  all  the  facts,  call  201-877-5864. 


(Ehc  ^ar-Htbgtr 

THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  NEW  JERSEY 


One  Star-Ledger  Plaza  •  Newark,  NJ  07102-1200 

The  Greater  New  Jersey  Market  consists  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Morris,  Somerset,  Union,  Hunterdon,  Monmouth,  Warren  and  Sussex  Counties. 
Sources:  National  Planning  Data  Corp.  1992;  1992  New  York  Scarborough  Study. 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Interesting  experiment 

WE  BELIEVE  THE  eyes  of  the  newspaper  business  will  be  focused  on  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  for  some  time  to  come  to  see  how  well  the  Oak  Ridger  is  doing  af¬ 
ter  canceling  its  Sunday  edition  and  offering  as  a  substitute  subscriptions  to  the 
Sunday  editions  of  two  large  newspapers:  the  New  York  Times  and  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution. 

It  is  a  novel  idea  that  seems  to  have  a  little  something  for  everyone.  The  Oak 
Ridger  decided  that  its  niche  was  local  news.  It  couldn’t  put  out  a  large  Sunday 
package  to  compete  with  newspapers  from  other  cities,  notably  nearby 
Knoxville,  so  it  killed  its  Sunday  paper  and  became  a  five-day  daily,  beefing  up 
its  Friday  edition.  It  is  offering  to  deliver  the  other  newspapers  to  readers  who 
want  a  large  Sunday  package. 

The  Oak  Ridger  doesn’t  expect  to  get  rich  on  the  scheme.  The  rates  for  Sun¬ 
day  delivery  are  calculated  to  cover  expenses. 

But  if  readers  want  a  Sunday  paper,  the  Oak  Ridger  will  have  a  way  to  satisfy 
them.  It  will  have  eliminated  a  heavy  expense.  And  it  will  be  adding  circulation 
to  the  larger  papers. 

If  everyone  seems  to  be  happy  with  the  deal,  it  could  spread  to  other  small 
newspapers. 

Not  the  end  of  Fleet  Street 

THE  NAME  OF  the  street  will  remain  the  same,  but  Fleet  Street  as  the  world 
of  journalism  has  known  it  —  the  center  of  London’s  newspaper  publishing  — 
will  not.  The  Daily  Mirror  will  be  moving  out  to  Canary  Wharf,  where  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Telegraph  moved  some  time  ago.  All  other  British  national  newspapers  have 
abandoned  Fleet  Street;  the  Mirror  will  be  the  last  to  go. 

It  is  the  end  of  an  era,  made  possible  by  technological  advances  in  publish¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  Fleet  Street  always  will  be  a  symbol  for  the  British  press  just 
as  Madison  Avenue  has  remained  a  symbol  for  advertising  in  the  United  States. 


Public  drivers^  records 

THIRTY-TWO  STATES  MAKE  driving  records  a  matter  of  public  information. 
Some  investigative  reporters  have  found  this  extremely  useful  in  their  work.  But 
because  these  states  provide  names,  addresses  and  driving  records  to  anyone 
who  submits  a  license  plate  number,  they  have  been  subjected  to  some  abuse  by 
stalkers  and  others  with  malicious  intent. 

Legislation  to  keep  the  information  private  has  been  introduced  in  Congress. 
The  bill  carries  an  exemption  for  “legitimate  business”  interests  but  it  doesn’t 
mention  journalists. 

Some  press  groups  oppose  it  on  that  ground.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  could  be  amended  to  mention  journalists  specifically  to  protect  the  origi¬ 
nal  intent  of  openness  in  the  state  laws. 


Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Member 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circutarioi\s 
Member, 

Newspaper  Association 
of  America 


ABP 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884:  Newspaperdom,  esrahlished 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 

Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Defends  journalists’  right 
to  walk  out  on  rapper 


I  AM  NOT  thrilled  with  the  fragmen¬ 
tation  in  our  industry  exemplified  by 
the  existence  of  groups  for  black  jour¬ 
nalists,  Hispanic  journalists,  gay  jour¬ 
nalists,  etc. 

Our  industry,  like  the  society  it  mir¬ 
rors,  seems  to  be  disintegrating  into  a 
strident  chorus  of  special-interest 
groups. 

Having  said  that,  1  defend  the  right 
of  black  journalists  to  meet,  establish 
connections  and  encourage  each  oth¬ 
er.  And,  after  having  read  Marchel’le 
Barber’s  Viewpoint  column  (E&P, 
Oct.  9,  p.  7),  1  must  vigorously  defend 
anyone’s  right  to  express  their  outrage 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Censor¬ 
ship  backfired  on  the  Army  when 
Drew  Pearson,  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  Washington  columnist, 
broadcast  on  the  Blue  Network 
news  of  a  three-month-old  incident 
in  which  Lt.  Gen.  George  Patton 
struck  an  enlisted  man  in  an  Al¬ 
giers  hospital  and  later  apologized 
for  doing  so.  The  story  had  been 
known  to  correspondents  in  North 
Africa  at  the  time,  but  they  had 
been  pledged  to  secrecy  by  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  It  also  became 
widely  known  in  news  offices  state¬ 
side,  but  all  queries  to  North  Africa 
for  confirmation  were  blue-penciled 
by  censors. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  80, 
paid  off  his  last  debt  of  $65  million 
on  bonds,  said  Homer  Guck,  former 
publisher  of  Hearst’s  Chicago  Her' 
aid.  Guck  reported  that  at  the  most 
serious  time  in  Hearst’s  financial 
embarrassment,  he  had  straight 
commercial  loans  from  28  different 
banks.  The  smallest  of  these  was 
$220,000  and  the  largest  was  $2.5 
million. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  27,  1943 


at  an  offensive,  insulting  speaker  by 
walking  out. 

Barber’s  viewpoint  is  typical  liberal 
self-flagellation.  Everyone’s  guilty  ex¬ 
cept  the  guy  doing  the  offending,  and 
it’s  somehow  our  fault  that  he  acts  like 
that.  Hogwash! 

The  journalists  in  that  room  are 
leaders  in  their  communities,  their 
profession  and  their  country. 

They  are  in  no  way  obliged  to  sit 
and  listen  to  some  foul-mouthed,  sex¬ 
ist  rapper.  Neither  are  they  obliged  to 
feel  guilty  about  the  plight  of  people 
who  answer  adversity  with  drugs, 
crime,  violence  and  misdirected,  point¬ 
less  anger. 

Journalists  who  inform  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  successful  blacks  who  inspire 
others  with  their  example  are  doing  a 
great  deal  for  their  community. 

All  rappers  do  is  profit  financially. 
Surely  Barber  knows  that  successful 
rappers  make  a  lot  more  money  than 
journalists.  Are  they  helping  their 
brethren  or  simply  mining  someone’s 
misery  for  profit? 

And  contrary  to  what  Barber  says, 
when  a  black  man  or  anyone  else  calls 
women  “bitches”  and  “ho’s,”  it’s  not  a 
cry  for  help.  It’s  an  insult  to  those  of  us 
who  still  hold  individuals  responsible 
for  their  own  actions  and  who  believe 
all  human  beings  should  be  treated 
with  dignity  and  respect. 

Bob  Bucket 

Buckel  is  publisher  of  the 
Azle  (Texas)  News  Advertiser 


Nope 

YOUR  REPORT  ON  Register  Univer¬ 
sity  (E&P,  Sept.  11,  p.  24)  said  1  held 
forth  on  story  organization.  Nope. 

The  class  1  taught  was  on  getting 
story  ideas. 

Jeff  Race 

Race  is  a  business  reporter  at  the 
Orange  County  Register 


Education  process, 
not  church  doctrine, 
should  carry  the  day 

1  READ  WITH  interest  your  chronicle 
of  the  Marquette  University  admin¬ 
istration’s  tight  control  over  the  student 
newspaper  (E&P,  Sept.  25,  p.  14)  be¬ 
cause  1  once  attended  Marquette’s 
College  of  journalism  and  later  was  a 
Jesuit. 

Here  is  one  of  many  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  priest’s  statements  that  bothers 
me:  “Freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to 
those  who  own  it.  This  being  a  Cath¬ 
olic  institution,  we  don’t  expect  the  pa¬ 
per  to  run  editorials  that  contradict 
church  positions.” 

In  the  heady  days  of  the  late  ’60s, 
when  I  was  teaching  in  a  Jesuit  prep 
school  in  Washington  state  and  mod¬ 
erating  its  award-winning  newspaper, 
the  archbishop  of  Seattle  said  it  was  a 
mortal  sin  to  attend  an  outdoor  rock 
concert.  Although  the  students  agreed 
that  rock  concerts  could  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  any  variety  of  sins,  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  they  were  confused  and 
upset  that  the  archbishop  could  make 
such  a  sweeping  judgment. 

They  wrote  an  editorial  saying  the 
archbishop  was  wrong,  I  OK’d  it  and 
we  printed  it.  Then  I  was  called  on  the 
carpet  before  a  board  of  faculty,  admin¬ 
istrators  and  parents.  The  adult  Cath¬ 
olic  community  —  both  religious  and 
lay,  not  to  mention  the  archbishop 
himself  —  was  shocked! 

I  asked  all  of  them  if  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  their  sons  mumbling  in  the  john 
that  the  archbishop  was  a  jerk  or  for¬ 
mulating  opinions  and  articulating 
them  in  an  editorial  that  we  can  all  re¬ 
spond  to.  That’s  what  getting  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  all  about. 

It’s  too  bad,  25  years  later,  that  Je¬ 
suits  who  made  their  reputation  in  ed¬ 
ucation  are  now  letting  church  doc¬ 
trine  preempt  free  inquiry. 

Paul  Swift 
Rhine  beck,  N.Y. 


Correction 

A  STORY  ABOUT  the  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter  Co.’s  acquisition  of  the  Norristown, 
Pa.,  Times  Herald  (E&P,  Oct.  16,  p.  D) 
mistakenly  referred  to  three  nearby  sis¬ 
ter  papers  as  smaller.  The  Daily  Local 
News,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  is  larger,  with 
a  34,000  daily  circulation. 
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There  are  so  many  wonderful  things  about  our 
maiket  it  takes  e^ht  daily  newspapers  to  say  them. 


Ann  Arbor  News  •  Bay  City  Times  •  Hint  Journal  •  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Kaiamazoo  Gazette  •  Muskegon  Chronicie  •  Saginaw  News 


Michigan  Travel  Bureau/Booth  Newspapers  survey,  MORI  Research  Inc.,  1993 


We’ve  just  completed  our  latest  research 
project,  and  it  confirmed  something  we 
were  pretty  sure  of  all  along:  our  eight  Booth 
newspapers  serve  an  affluent  and  active  group. 

Most  of  our  readers  live  in  single  family 
homes  which  they  own,  and  most  are  spending 
lots  of  money  on  upkeep  (which  they  can 
afford  because  40%  earn  $40,(X)0  per  year  or 
more).  Nearly  eight  out  of  ten  adults  did  home 
improvements  in  the  past  year.  And  the  yard? 
Forty-four  percent  of  adults  here  live  in  homes 
with  a  yard  that’s  a  half  acre  or  more  in  size. 
More  than  one-third  need  a  riding  lawn  mower 
or  tractor  to  cut  the  grass. 

But  Booth  market  adults  aren’t  all  work  and 
no  play.  Sixty-three  percent  go  to  the  movies; 
59%  like  fairs  and  festivals;  nearly  half  are 
“power  walkers’’;  a  third  fish,  boat  and  camp. 
Golf,  hunting,  skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
also  popular. 

And  they  travel.  Almost  everyone  drove  one 
of  their  1 .9  cars  on  an  overnight  or  day  trip  last 
year,  averaging  22.3  trips.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 


cent  flew,  an  average  of  4. 1  times.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  flew  to  their  vacation  destina¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  1 .9  times. 

Three  out  of  four  of  our  overnight  travelers 
stayed  in  a  hotel.  Three-in-ten  went  camping. 
One-quarter  stayed  in  a  bed  &  breakfast. 

Where ’d  they  go?  The  most  popular  places 
this  year  have  been  Michigan  resorts  areas,  but 
other  Great  Lakes  areas,  Canada,  Florida  and 
the  Carolinas  attract  many  travelers,  too. 

What  do  these  busy  people  have  in  common? 
More  than  80%  of  them  read  a  daily  or  Sunday 
Booth  newspaper  in  the  past  week.  No  other 
media  reaches  so  many  of  them.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  remarkable  mar¬ 
ket  and  all  the  great  stuff  we  offer  free 


trom  our  mar 
keting  depart 
ment,  please 
call  Bev 
Ohlman, 
today  at 
616/459- 
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Forget  The 
Supersegmenting 

Scripps  League  marketing  executive  says  newspapers 
should  abandon  targeted-audience  editions 
and  return  to  their  role  as  mass  marketers 


by  M.L.  Stein 

NEWSPAPERS  SHOULD  consider 
abandoning  the  popular  practice  of 
targeting  specific  kinds  of  readers  and 
return  to  their  original  role  as  mass 
marketers,  a  newspaper  chain  execu¬ 
tive  said. 

Greg  Stevens,  chief  marketing  offi¬ 
cer  at  Scripps  League  Newspapers  Inc., 
suggested  that  newspapers  follow  the 
lead  of  national-brand  manufacturers 
and  fast-food  restaurants,  which  are 
broadening  their  customer  bases  by  of¬ 
fering  a  variety  of  products. 

Total-market-coverage  vehicles  and 
shoppers  have  helped  shore  up  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  but  they  have  done  nothing 
to  boost  the  flagship  newspaper’s  share 
of  the  market,  Stevens  said. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Cal  Western  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association  con¬ 
vention,  he  said  it’s  time  for  news¬ 
papers  to  resist  the  “increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  advertisers’’  to  reach  only 
subsegments  of  the  population  “and 
[their]  demand  to  pay  only  for  what 
they  reach.” 

Because  of  pressure  from  advertisers, 
big  newspapers  have  created  suburban 
zones  to  attract  smaller  advertisers 
there  and  have  produced  a  spate  of 
freestanding  ancillary  publications, 
Stevens  said. 

Newspapers  have  gone  further  by 
“supersegmenting”  themselves,  pro¬ 
ducing  more  special  sections  in  which 
they  lump  news  of  interest  to  particular 
groups  of  readers  one  day  a  week,  he 
added. 

Stevens  traced  this  practice  to  news¬ 
paper  executives’  decisions  in  the 
1970s  and  ’80s  to  largely  abandon  cir¬ 


culation  diversity  and  go  after  “quality 
audiences.” 

“But  guess  what  the  buzzword  in 
consumer-goods  marketing  is  today:  re¬ 
verse  segmentation,”  the  speaker  de¬ 
clared.  “Some  national  marketers  feel 
segmentation  may  be  an  idea  whose 
time  has  passed.  Extend  the  line,  get 
crowded  out;  extend  another  direction, 
get  crowded  out.  National  marketers 
see  it  as  a  vicious  circle  and  are  tired  of 
it  ...  .  Perhaps  the  mass  market  is 
cyclical  and  it’s  coming  back.” 

Stevens  cited  broader-based  new  en¬ 
tries  in  grocery,  household,  and  health 
and  beauty  aid  products  —  “the  kind 


that  would  benefit  from  advertising  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  total  readership  of  the 
newspaper.” 

He  said  the  time  is  ripe  for  news¬ 
papers  to  return  to  mass  readership  be¬ 
cause  they  can  do  a  better  job  of  reach¬ 
ing  it  than  television,  cable  or  direct 
mail.  He  noted  that  the  reach  of  televi¬ 
sion  networks  has  been  shortened  by 
the  advent  of  cable,  leaving  TV  chan¬ 
nels  to  offer  advertisers  a  “relatively 
small  pie-slice  of  the  population,  much 
like  radio.” 

Although  available  channel  options 
have  increased  tenfold,  viewing  time 
per  household  a  day  has  not  increased 
significantly,  Stevens  said. 

Therefore,  he  asked,  “What  medium 
has  the  opportunity  to  reclaim  its  role 


as  the  definitive  reach  vehicle?  You 
bet.  Newspapers.” 

Newspapers,  he  continued,  also  have 
an  edge  on  direct  mail  and  shoppers  as 
a  mass-reach  print  medium  and  now  is 
the  time  to  capitalize  on  it. 

However,  to  achieve  this  objective, 
tbe  industry  may  have  to  revise  its  ad¬ 
vertiser-oriented  approach  and  pay 
more  attention  to  the  editorial  side, 
Stevens  said. 

“While  we’re  busy  pleasing  and  go¬ 
ing  after  readers  our  advertisers  want 
to  reach,  we  may  be  ignoring  informa¬ 
tional  needs  and  product  appreciation 
potential  of  other  segments  of  our  mar¬ 


ket  populations  and  thus  opportunities 
for  the  broadening  of  our  foundation,” 
he  said. 

Most  editors  tend  to  put  out  a  paper 
that  they  would  like  to  read,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Because  they  usually  are  well- 
educated,  family-oriented  people  with 
above-average  incomes,  editors  are 
very  much  like  the  people  whom  ad¬ 
vertisers  most  want  to  reach,  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

So,  except  for  on  special  pages,  mi¬ 
norities,  young  people,  senior  citizens 
and  non -professional  working  women 
are  not  considered  newsworthy  or  im¬ 
portant  in  most  newspapers,  Stevens 
maintained. 

Advocating  reader  participation  as  a 
“great  tool  in  building  loyalty  and 


He  said  the  time  is  ripe  for  newspapers  to  return  to 
mass  readership  because  they  can  do  a  better  job  of 
reaching  it  than  television,  cable  or  direct  mail. 


adding  credibility,”  he  said,  “I  think  too 
few  editors  are  brave  enough  to  find 
ways  to  feature  readers’  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  poetry  and  art.  But  they  should.” 

Moreover,  readers,  who  are  receiv¬ 
ing  less  help  from  financially  strapped 
governments,  could  be  invited  to  turn 
to  their  local  newspaper  for  help  and 
information  via  print,  telephone  or 
home  computer,  he  said. 

“We  are  already  facilitating  the  com¬ 
ing  together  of  buyers  and  sellers,” 
Stevens  continued.  “What  about  an 
extended  mission  to  bring  people  with 
problems  together  with  the  sources  of 
solutions  for  them  whether  from  the 
community  at  large  or  other  readers?” 

Stevens  said  electronic  information 
systems  can  be  a  factor  in  this  process 
but  the  main  outlet  should  be  the 
newspaper. 

“Ink  on  paper  has  sufficient  immedi¬ 
acy,  frequency,  depth  and  breadth, 
convenience  and  permanence  to  make 
it  better  suited  than  any  other  medium 
...  for  intelligent  consensus,”  he  ar¬ 
gued.  “But  consensus  isn’t  worth  any¬ 
thing  if  big  parts  of  the  population  are 
left  out  of  the  process.  That’s  our  chal¬ 
lenge:  to  make  sure  they  are  not.” 


Daily  premieres 
in  Cambodia 

THE  PHNOM  PENH  Cambodia  Daily 
was  launched  recently,  billing  itself  as 
the  “first  and  only  independent  daily 
newspaper  ever  published  in  Cambo¬ 
dia.” 

Bernard  Krisher,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  paper’s  goals  were  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  strong  foundation  for  a  free 
and  independent  press  in  the  belea¬ 
guered  country,  to  set  a  standard  for 
a  publication  covering  news  from 
throughout  the  world  and  to  train 
Cambodian  journalists. 

Cambodia  Daily  is  edited  by  two  U.S. 
journalists.  Barton  Biggs  and  Robin 
McDowell.  It  employs  13  Cambodian 
reporters,  most  of  them  beginning  jour¬ 
nalists  in  their  early  20s. 

N.Y.  Times  offers 
MovieFone  service 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  has  agreed  to 
be  the  exclusive  newspaper  sponsor  in 
the  New  York  area  of  MovieFone,  an 
interactive  telephone  movie  guide  now 
operating  in  10  cities. 


Ontario  Press  Council 
defends  Toronto  Sun 
in  X'rated  terms 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THINGS  ARE  GETTING  pretty  lively 
at  the  Ontario  Press  Council. 

Here’s  how  the  council  announced 
its  Nov.  9  ruling  denying  a  complaint 
against  the  Toronto  Sun:  “When  a  the¬ 
ater  distributes  a  news  release  inviting 
women  to  bring  their  sex  toys  to  a  fe¬ 
male  ejaculation  pajama  party,  it 


masochism  seminars  were  presented  by 
other  groups. 

However,  in  its  ruling,  the  press 
council  said  Buddies’  press  release  did 
not  make  that  distinction  and  the 
Sun’s  one  factual  error  had  been  cor¬ 
rected. 

“In  general,  the  council  recognizes 
that  several  columns,  an  editorial  and 
editorial  cartoon  pulled  no  punches  in 


“When  a  theater  distributes  a  news  release  inviting 
women  to  bring  their  sex  toys  to  a  female 
ejaculation  pajama  party,  it  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  a  newspaper  refers  to  it  as  a  ‘live-sex  group,’  the 
Ontario  Press  Council  says.” 


shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  a  newsp^’per 
refers  to  it  as  a  ‘live-sex  group,’  the  On¬ 
tario  Press  Council  says.” 

The  case  was  brought  against  the 
tabloid  Sun  by  the  general  manager  of 
a  downtown  Toronto  theater  called  the 
“Buddies  In  Bad  Times  Theater.” 

Buddies  produces  and  hosts  events 
of  the  QueerCulture  Festival. 

In  that  connection,  it  announced  in 
a  press  release  upcoming  events,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Dungeon  Party  at  which 
“condoms  and  lube  will  be  available  at 
the  door,”  a  female  ejaculation  pajama 
party  to  which  women  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  bring  sex  toys  and  a  series  of 
sadomasochism  seminars  that  the  re¬ 
lease  said  would  include  “live  demon¬ 
strations  on  creative  bondage.” 

But  Buddies  general  manager  Tim 
Jones  apparently  was  shocked  when  an 
April  1  Sun  column  referred  to  Bud¬ 
dies  as  a  “live-sex  group”  and  a  “sado¬ 
masochistic  theater”  that  “promotes  vi¬ 
olence  and  perversion.” 

In  a  series  of  columns,  editorials  and 
cartoons,  the  newspaper  noted  that 
Buddies  was  the  beneficiary  of  federal 
funds.  An  initial  column  misstated  the 
extent  of  the  funding,  but  the  paper 
corrected  the  mistake  in  subsequent 
commentary,  the  press  council  said. 

Jones  cited  that  error  and  said  the 
female  ejaculation  party  and  sado¬ 


attacking  the  idea  of  public  funding  for 
the  theater,  but  it  sees  these  as  falling 
within  council  policy,  which  extends 
wide  latitude  to  newspaper  opinion  ‘no 
matter  how  controversial  or  unpopu¬ 
lar,’  ”  the  ruling  said. 

Anti-labor  law 
ads  permissible 

CANADIAN  NEWSPAPER  associa¬ 
tions  were  not  “abusing”  their  power 
when  they  ran  newspaper  ads  opposing 
changes  to  the  nation’s  labor  law,  the 
Ontario  Press  Council  has  ruled. 

Ruling  on  a  complaint  brought  by 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
press  council  rejected  the  argument 
that  newspapers  compromise  their  edi¬ 
torial  independence  when  they  run  ads 
that  further  their  business  interests. 

At  issue  was  a  series  of  ads  sponsored 
in  September  1992  by  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  and  the 
Ontario  Community  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  groups  opposed  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Ontario  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act  to  limit  the  use  of  replace¬ 
ment  workers  during  a  strike  and  to 
ease  the  process  of  gaining  union  certi¬ 
fication. 
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Long'Simmering 
Newspaper  War 
Now  Boiling 

Independent  Jewish  publisher  in  bitter  row 
with  charity 'Subsidized  paper  in  New  York  area 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  LONG-SIMMERING  JEWISH 
newspaper  war  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  is 
boiling  over  after  a  three-month  public 
campaign  by  an  independent  Jewish 
paper  against  a  rival  weekly  that  re¬ 
ceives  hefty  subsidies  from  the  biggest 
Jewish  charity  in  New  York. 

In  a  series  of  editorials,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  mailings  to  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  leaders.  Long  Island  Jewish  World 
says  it  and  other  independent  Jewish 
papers  face  extinction  because  of  an 
enormous  advantage  that  rival  New 
York  Jewish  Week  gets  from  the  chari¬ 
ty’s  financial  muscle  and  80,000-person 
contributor  list. 

UJA-Federation  of  Jewish  Philan¬ 
thropies  pays  Jewish  Week  $825,000 
annually  for  subscriptions  and  mails 
the  newspaper  to  anyone  who  con¬ 
tributes  more  than  $36  to  the  charity, 
which  is  the  18th-largest  in  the  nation, 
according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Philan' 
thropy. 

Slightly  more  than  80,000  house¬ 
holds  get  the  paper  through  their  con¬ 
tributions. 

Further,  Jewish  World  suggests  darkly 
that  its  subsidized  rival  is  working  ag¬ 
gressively  to  discourage  advertisers 
from  buying  space  in  the  Jewish  World 
and  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
postal  regulations  to  keep  its  second- 
class  mailing  status. 

The  campaign  by  Jewish  World  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  in  chief  Jerome 
William  Lippman  and  his  wife,  Naomi, 
the  paper’s  editor,  has  been  supported 
by  other  independent  Jewish  papers  in 
the  New  York  area. 

For  example,  in  its  Nov.  19  issue,  the 
Forward,  published  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
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In  a  recent  edition,  Long  Island  Jewish 
World  ran  a  full-page  ad  saying  the  UJA- 
Federation  “should  not  be  in  the 
newspaper  business  by  giving  the  New 
York  Jewish  Week  $825,000  a  year.” 

called  on  the  UJA-Federation  to  “level 
the  field  by  establishing  a  checkoff  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  contributors  .  .  . 
could  indicate  which  Jewish  newspa¬ 
per,  if  any,  they  want.” 

And  during  the  summer,  the  Jewish 
Press,  also  based  in  Brooklyn,  suggest¬ 
ed  in  an  editorial  that  Jews  should 
withhold  contributions  to  the  charity 
until  the  controversy  about  subsidizing 
the  Jewish  Week  was  solved.  (Rabbi 
Sholom  Klass,  the  paper’s  publisher, 
later  backed  away  from  the  boycott 
call.) 

The  increasingly  public  furor,  which 
even  has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent 
article  in  the  Jerusalem  Post,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  discussed  Wednesday  at  a 


meeting  of  the  UJA-Federation  board 
of  directors. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  board  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Nov.  19  issue  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  World,  the  Lippmans  repeated  an 
argument  that  they  have  been  making 
on  their  editorial  page  since  early  Sep¬ 
tember. 

“It  is  neither  fair  nor  correct  that 
UJA-Federation  supports  one  Jewish 
newspaper  to  the  detriment  of  others. 
We  want  UJA-Federation  out  of  the 
newspaper  business,  a  role  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  philanthropic 
role,”  they  wrote. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Lippman  said 
the  subsidies  especially  are  unfair  to 
the  Jewish  World  because  his  paper’s 
independent  journalism  has  done 
much  to  support  the  UJA-Federation 
specifically  and  Jewish  community  in¬ 
volvement  in  general. 

“The  irony  is  that  having  brought 
that  person  .  .  .  into  Jewish  communal 
life  —  and  possibly  having  interested 
that  person  for  the  first  time  in  UJA 
—  every  person  like  that  we  attract  to 
UJA  automatically  becomes  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Jewish  Week.  And  the  com¬ 
mon  answer  to  us  becomes.  If  we  [new 
UJA  contributors]  are  getting  a  paper 
for  free,  why  should  we  pay?”  Lippman 
said. 

The  battle  in  New  York  is  the  latest 
opening  of  a  wound  in  Jewish  newspa¬ 
per  journalism  that  never  quite  seems 
to  heal:  The  conflict,  repeated 
throughout  the  country,  between  inde¬ 
pendent  papers  and  those  subsidized 
by  UJA-Federation  charities. 

Two  basic  questions  arise:  Do  these 
subsidies  affect  news  coverage  and 

(See  War  on  page  36) 
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The  real  issue  is  that  the  university 
hasn’t  the  right  to  act  as  moral  agents 
in  our  behalf.” 

That  basically  was  the  conclusion  of 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  law¬ 
yers,  who  said  the  state  university  was 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  First 
Amendment. 

“It  is  definitely  a  First  Amendment 
issue,”  said  Bill  Sacks,  staff  counsel  of 
the  ACLU’s  Ohio  branch.  “It  seems  to 
be  a  case  of  government  censorship. 
Strippers  Elite  seems  willing  to  pay  for 
the  ad. 

“Under  current  court  doctrine,  com¬ 
mercial  speech  is  given  slightly  less 
protection.  But  that  allows  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  or  a  government  agency  to  cen¬ 
sor  publications  when  it  has  a  com¬ 
pelling  reason  to  do  so.  I  don’t  see  any 
compelling  reason  to  do  so  here.” 

Arthur  Spitzer,  legal  director  of  the 
ACLU’s  Washington  office,  agreed. 

“Kent  State  would  have  to  find  some 
justification  for  rejecting  the  ad  as  long 
as  it  is  not  obscene,”  Spitzer  said.  “If 
Strippers  Elite  is  not  proposing  an  ille¬ 
gal  transaction,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  can  ban  it.” 

The  ACLU  lawyers  said  Kent  State 
created  a  problem  by  rejecting  the  ad 
for  Strippers  Elite  after  selling  space  to 
beer  distributors,  abortion  clinics, 
adoption  services  and  video  stores  that 
rent  adult  movies. 

Paula  Slimak,  Kent  State’s  executive 
director  of  university  relations  and 
communications,  insisted  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  not  violating  the  First 
Amendment. 

“In  my  mind,  this  is  not  a  First 
Amendment  issue,”  said  Slimak,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  at  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  ABC-TV.  “ 

The  directory  is  not  a  news  vehicle. 
This  was  a  quality-of-Iife  decision.  The 
university  made  a  decision  based  on 
the  audience  and  the  users  of  the  di¬ 
rectory. 

“We  made  a  judgment  call,  ^liat  of¬ 
fends  me  is  that  the  company  [Strip¬ 
pers  Elite]  is  getting  all  this  free  public¬ 
ity.  It  was  a  subjective  call,  something 
that  you  feel  in  your  stomach.  We  act¬ 
ed  in  the  best  of  faith.” 

Robert  Beck,  a  lawyer  in  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  general  counsel  office,  initially 
told  reporters  that  Kent  State  was 
within  its  legal  rights  when  it  rejected 
the  Strippers  Elite  ad. 
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censorsn 
and  the  media 
will  come 


Kent  State  University’s  rejection  of  a 
stripper-service  ad  in  the  campus  phone 
directory  spurs  First  Amendment  debate 


by  Allan  Wolper 


TOM  JENKINS,  PRESIDENT  of 
Strippers  Elite  Inc.,  shouted  the  word 
all  over  Ohio  after  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  refused  to  let  him  buy  an  ad  in  the 
campus  telephone  directory. 

The  directory  lists  students,  faculty 
and  university  organizations.  It  in¬ 
cludes  about  30  pages  of  classified  and 
display  ads. 

Jenkins  fought  his  exclusion  from 
the  directory  with  a  protest  in  front  of 
the  Student  Center  Plaza.  It  featured 
three  of  his  stars  —  a  300-pound  strip¬ 
per  named  Amy  with  handcuffs,  a  man 
in  a  gorilla  costume  and  a  man  in  a  vi¬ 
olet  bikini. 

The  trio  bounced  around  the  cam¬ 
pus  center  with  protest  signs,  including 
one  that  said,  “Don’t  strip  us  of  our 
rights.” 

TV  cameras  recorded  the  sight, 
commentators  chuckled,  and  newspa¬ 
per  reporters  and  headline  writers 
showed  off  their  language  skills. 

“They  took  off  their  gloves  and 
more,”  Roger  Metzger  wrote  in  the 
Beacon  Journal,  Akron. 

For  its  part,  Kent  State  said  it  had  a 
right  to  protect  the  people  in  the  direc¬ 
tory  from  being  forced  to  consort  with 
strippers  on  its  advertising  pages. 

“Strippers  Elite  does  not  offer  the 
type  of  services  intended  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  students  at  the  university,” 


Amy,  a  300'pound  stripper,  and  a  man 
in  a  gorilla  costume  were  two  of  three 
Strippers  Elite  employees  who  picketed 
on  the  Kent  State  University  campus  to 
protest  rejection  of  the  company’s  ad  in 
the  student  telephone  directory. 


said  Jean  Morgan,  coordinator  of  stu¬ 
dent  publications. 

The  Daily  Kent  Stater,  the  student 
newspaper,  which  is  supported  by  uni¬ 
versity  funds  and  accepts  Stripper  Elite 
ads,  exploded  in  mock  outrage. 

“Call  us  crazy,”  an  editorial  written 
by  Michaela  Fields  and  Jennifer  Math- 
ewes  said,  “but  we  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  more  interesting  to  most  college 
students  than  flesh  peddling.” 

Then,  in  a  more  serious  vein,  the 
paper  said,  “That  is  not  the  real  issue. 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  covers  campus  journalism  for 
E&P. 
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“Call  us  crazy,”  an  editorial  written  by  Michaela 
Fields  and  Jennifer  Mathewes  said,  “but  we  can^t 
think  of  anything  more  interesting  to  most  college 
students  than  flesh  peddling.” 


Jenkins  sees  the  dispute  as  a  First 
Amendment  firestorm. 

“They  rejected  our  ad  just  because 
they  didn’t  like  our  name,”  he  said. 
“They  never  even  saw  the  copy  for  the 
ad.  What’s  even  crazier  is  that  our  per¬ 
formers  don’t  take  all  their  clothes  off. 
It’s  bras  and  panties. 

“And  we’re  not  just  about  strippers. 
We’re  an  entertainment  organization 
that  also  has  licensed  ministers  for  off¬ 
beat  weddings,  clowns,  stand-up 
comics  and  disc  jockeys.  The  students 
know  that.  A  lot  of  Kent  State  stu¬ 
dents  work  for  us. 

“It’s  hard  to  believe.  The  directory 
take  ads  for  abortion  clinics,  for  people 
who  sell  X-rated  videos,  from  compa¬ 


“Sure,  we  believe  in  that  freedom  of 
speech  thing  .  .  .  but  we’re  pretty  dis¬ 
gusted  with  businesses  who  use  it  to 
promote  commercial .  .  .  interests,”  the 
editorial  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  paper  blasted  Kent 
State’s  decision  to  bar  Strippers  Elite 
from  the  campus  directory. 

“If  the  university  wants  to  get  all  up¬ 
tight  and  judgmental  on  us,  they  might 
look  at  all  of  the  other  ‘evil’  influences 
they’re  allowing  to  advertise  in  their 
directory:  motels  (and  we  all  know 
what  college  students  do  in  them), 
parachute  instruction  (definitely  dan¬ 
gerous)  and  BARS  (need  we  say  it)!!!” 

Beth  Walsh,  the  21-year-old  editor 
of  the  Daily  Kent  Stater,  said  she  was 


“They  rejected  our  ad  just  because  they 
didn’t  like  our  name.  They  never  even 
saw  the  copy  for  the  ad.  What’s  even 
crazier  is  that  our  performers  don’t  take 
all  their  clothes  off.  It’s  bras  and 
panties.” 

—  Tom  Jenkins,  president, 

Strippers  Elite 

“We  didn’t  think  it  was  appropriate 
advertising  for  that  directory,”  he  told 
the  Beacon  Journal.  “We  get  all  kinds 
of  ads.  Some  we  take  and  some  we 
don’t.  We’re  not  required  by  law  to  take 
any  ad.” 

Beck  repeated  that  statement  when 
he  was  contacted  at  his  university  of¬ 
fice  but  conceded  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
search  the  First  Amendment  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  dispute. 

“1  am  not  planning  to  do  that,”  he 
said.  “No  one  has  asked  me  to  do  so.” 


nies  that  sell  beer.  Then  they  tell  us 
that  they’re  mostly  local,  and  we  find 
ads  from  companies  in  Akron,  Canton 
and  Cleveland.” 

The  controversy  began  Sept.  2  when 
Jenkins,  a  1986  Kent  State  graduate, 
called  the  publications  office,  spoke 
briefly  to  Morgan  but  could  not  per¬ 
suade  her  to  accept  his  ad. 

“It  wasn’t  the  first  time  that  they 
had  said  no,”  he  said. 

“But  this  time,  we  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.” 

Jenkins  wrote  a  press  release  with 
the  headline  “Kent  State  Censorship 
Protest  Is  Being  Planned,”  and  Strip¬ 
pers  Elite  began  collecting  attention 
that  it  could  not  begin  to  get  with  a 
small  display  ad  in  the  telephone  direc¬ 
tory. 

“It  helped  a  little  bit,”  Jenkins  con¬ 
ceded.  “But  it’s  a  tough  market  today 
in  home  entertainment.” 

The  news  media  picked  up  the  story, 
with  the  Daily  Kent  Stater  publishing 
an  article  that  ran  across  the  top  of  its 
front  page. 

Pete  Silberman,  advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  the  student  paper,  told  the  Daily 
Kent  Stater  that  he  regularly  accepted 
ads  from  Strippers  Elite. 

“We  try  to  avoid  advertising  that  is 
false  or  misleading,”  Silberman  said. 
“The  business  itself  is  not  illegal.” 

A  week  later,  the  paper  reluctantly 
endorsed  Strippers  Elite’s  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights. 


Beth  Walsh,  the  21 -year-old  editor  of  the 
Daily  Kent  Stater,  said  she  was  offended 
by  the  tactics  of  Strippers  Elite  but 
added,  “Still,  the  ads  are  in  good  taste. 
And  he  definitely  has  a  First  Amendment 
complaint.” 


offended  by  the  tactics  of  Strippers 
Elite. 

“He  [Jenkins]  got  all  the  advertising 
he  needed,”  Walsh  said.  “Still,  the  ads 
are  in  good  taste.  And  he  definitely  has 
a  First  Amendment  complaint.  We 
know  that.  We’ve  been  discussing  it  in 
our  classes.” 

Jenkins,  who  generally  has  received 
favorable  treatment  from  the  press,  has 
written  to  the  Daily  Kent  Stater,  pro¬ 
testing  the  paper’s  reaction  to  his  press 
campaign. 

He  said  he  was  angered  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  involved  in  a  “mere 
publicity  stunt,”  and  he  criticized 
Walsh’s  statements  about  him. 

“As  editors  of  the  Daily  Kent  Stater, 
it  is  your  job  to  be  objective  observers 
and  not  be  part  of  the  story,”  he  wrote. 

The  university,  meanwhile,  is  form¬ 
ing  a  faculty  committee  to  advise  the 
directory. 

“Jean  Morgan  is  a  loyal  employee 
who  made  a  good  decision  who  now 
thinks  that  she  did  something  wrong 
even  though  she  did  not,”  Slimak  said. 
“We  want  to  help  her.  If  we  had  an  ad¬ 
visory  board,  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  done  the  same  thing.” 

Barbara  Hipson,  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  who  advises  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  was  one  of  the  first 
people  approached  to  join  the  group. 

“Jean  Morgan  called  me  and  asked 
me,”  said  Hipson,  a  former  state  house 
bureau  chief  at  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  De¬ 
mocrat. 

“I  think  they  know  that  I  am  a  pro¬ 
ponent  of  free  speech.  I  believe  in  a 
marketplace  of  ideas.  If  they  had  asked 
me  about  the  Strippers  Elite  ad,  1 
would  have  told  them  to  run  it.”  lEd?? 
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Interactive  Communications 


A  co-op  of  public 
information  officers 
linked  via  Internet 

640  public  information  officers  at  about 
300  universities  and  research  centers  connect 
reporters  to  experts  and  academics  via  ProfNet 


by  David  Noack 

WHEN  CHRIS  FEOLA  went  looking 
for  experts  to  discuss  the  effects  of  gun 
control  laws  similar  to  one  that  Con¬ 
necticut  legislators  were  considering, 
he  got  what  he  wanted  and  more. 

Feola,  who  is  in  charge  of  computer- 
assisted  reporting  at  the  Waterbury  Re- 
publicari'American,  was  able  to  find 
these  sources  by  sending  an  electronic- 
mail  message  to  a  year-old  service 
called  ProfNet,  which  provides  quick. 


easy  access  to  hundreds  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  officers  at  major  universities, 
colleges  and  research  centers. 

“Within  24  hours,  we  had  a  dozen 
replies  from  as  far  away  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  South  Wales  in  Australia. 
We  were  able  to  publish  a  hard-hitting 
story  that  Sunday  —  before  the  final 
vote  —  showing  that  such  laws  could 
be  easily  circumvented,”  Feola  said. 

There  were  many  questions  about  a 
bill  banning  certain  types  of  semiauto¬ 
matic  weapons  and  whether  some  of 
them  could  be  exempted  by  simply 
changing  the  model,  he  noted.  With 
the  Legislature  in  session,  the  paper 
had  limited  time  to  produce  the  story. 

“When  I  know  I’m  going  to  assign  a 
reporter  to  a  story,  I  put  the  query  out 
today  and  when  he  or  she  comes  in  the 
next  day,  we  pop  the  e-mail,  grab  the 

Noack  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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queries  and  here  you  go,  get  started,” 
he  said. 

ProfNet,  which  stands  for  Professors 
Network,  is  operated  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
on  Long  Island.  It  is  a  cooperative  of 
public  information  officers  linked  via 
the  Internet,  a  vast  worldwide  network 
of  computers. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  reach 
ProfNet,  including  via  the  Internet  or 
CompuServe,  a  commercial  on-line  in¬ 
formation  and  database  service.  In¬ 


quiries  also  can  be  made  by  fax,  tele¬ 
phone  and  even  regular  mail. 

Currently,  640  public  information 
officers  at  roughly  300  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities  and  research  centers  —  federal, 
corporate  and  non-profit  —  connect 
reporters  to  a  far-flung  network  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  academics. 

By  some  estimates,  the  service  po¬ 
tentially  can  reach  more  than  300,000 
academics,  researchers  and  professors 
throughout  the  world. 

Most  Ivy  League  and  Big  Ten  insti¬ 
tutions  are  represented  on  ProfNet 
along  with  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation,  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  AT&T  Bell  Labs,  Los  Alamos  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory  and  Office  of  Naval 
Research. 

By  all  accounts,  ProfNet  is  becoming 
another  electronic  tool  to  help  in  the 
quest  for  more  information  and  differ¬ 
ent  sources. 


Since  the  service  officially  started  in 
January,  reporters  have  used  ProfNet  to 
get  information  about  such  esoteric 
topics  as  why  don’t  bird’s  feet  get  frost¬ 
bite  and  the  suitability  of  crickets  as 
pets.  The  service  also  provides  re¬ 
porters  with  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  database  of  experts  and  sources. 

Dan  Forbush,  vice  president  for  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  at  SUNY-Stony  Brook  who 
oversees  the  ProfNet  operation,  said 
the  idea  of  linking  public  information 
officers  at  colleges,  universities  and  re¬ 
search  centers  was  born  slightly  more 
than  a  decade  ago. 

“If  they  could  collaborate,  they 
could  offer  a  powerful  service.  The 
thought  that  that  could  be  the  case 
first  came  to  me  when  I  was  at  an 
agency  that  represented  about  40  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  back  in  the  late 
1970s,  early  1980s,”  he  explained. 

Forbush  said  media  representatives 
would  call  his  company  for  information 
about  how  to  contact  academic  experts 
in  various  disciplines. 

“The  experience  simply  demonstrat¬ 
ed  to  me  that  if  PIOs  could  get  togeth¬ 
er,  they  could  do  this  on  their  own. 
There  wouldn’t  have  to  be  an  agency 
representing  them.  The  key  question 
was.  What  tools  do  we  use  to  commu¬ 
nicate?” 

With  all  major  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  connected  to  the  Internet,  it  made 
sense  to  use  that  electronic  highway, 
he  said. 

To  assemble  the  network  of  public 
information  officers  involved  in  Prof¬ 
Net,  Forbush  sent  out  a  survey  in  fall 
1992,  inviting  them  to  join  the  new 
venture. 

He  noted  that  an  important  benefit 
of  Prof-Net  has  been  creation  of  a 
database  of  college,  university  and  re¬ 
search  public  information  officers.  The 
database  makes  it  easier  for  them  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

ProfNet  is  staffed  by  seven  student 
interns  who  do  the  legwork  of  sending 
out  the  inquiries. 

Forbush  explained  that  when  a 
query  comes  in,  it  is  placed  on  what  is 
called  ProfNet  Distribution,  which  is 
sent  out  daily  via  computers  to  public 
information  officers. 

The  service  has  received  an  average 
of  35  to  40  requests  a  week  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

The  types  of  information  requests 
are  not  limited;  responses  range  from 


ProfNet  is  staffed  by  seven  student  interns  who  do 
the  legwork  of  sending  out  the  inquiries. 
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many  to  none. 

Forbush  admitted  that  ProfNet  has 
weak  as  well  as  strong  points. 

Providing  statistics  is  not  the  ser¬ 
vice’s  strong  suit,  he  said.  “Again,  ex¬ 
perts  rather  than  statistics,  but  we  will 
put  them  out,”  he  added. 

The  service  tries  to  get  requests  out 
by  noon  each  day;  it  usually  takes  24 
hours  to  receive  results,  either  by  com¬ 
puter,  fax  or  telephone. 

“It’s  not  necessary  to  submit  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  e-mail.  We  take  them  by  fax, 
phone  and  even  [on  occasion]  hard 
mail,  but  reporters  who  work  by  e-mail 
have  the  added  advantage  of  being 
able  to  easily  file  responses  for  future 
reference  or  to  pull  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  public  information  officer  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  story,”  Forbush  said. 

Computer  networks  are  changing 
the  way  that  journalists  work,  he  not¬ 
ed.  “We  aim  also  to  train  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  journalists  and  public  relations 
professionals  in  the  use  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  therefore  are  involving 
undergraduate  interns  extensively  in 
ProfNet’s  operation,”  Forbush  said. 

The  cost  of  the  service  is  low  be¬ 
cause  inquiries  are  placed  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  student  interns  do  most  of  the 
work,  he  said.  Most  of  the  money  is 
spent  on  the  toll-free  telephone  num¬ 
ber  and  promotion. 

But  with  the  publication  and  sale  of 
PIOs  Ori'line,  which  contains  e-mail 
addresses  of  public  information  officers 
at  colleges  and  universities,  the  non¬ 
profit  service  is  expected  to  pull  in 
some  revenue.  In  addition,  ProfNet  re¬ 
cently  received  a  $1,500  grant  from  a 
private  company. 

Jim  Muench,  senior  information 
specialist  in  the  News  Bureau  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  ap¬ 
preciates  ProfNet  but  from  a  different 
perspective  than  journalists. 

The  service  provides  universities 
with  opportunities  to  gain  exposure  for 
their  programs  and  faculty,  he  said. 

“ProfNet  is  a  major  advance  for  us. 
Suddenly,  we  get  the  same  access  to 
major  national  media  that  may  once 
have  been  reserved  for  universities  on 
the  coasts.” 

For  newspapers  that  don’t  have  the 
luxury  of  subscribing  to  a  national 
database  service,  ProfNet  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  tool. 

Feola  said  newspapers  that  don’t 
have  the  financial  resources  to  buy 
high-end  database  services  would  be 
well-served  by  using  ProfNet. 

“This  becomes  an  enormous  cost-ef¬ 
fective  tool  for  small  to  mid-sized  news¬ 


papers.  1  don’t  have  a  huge  budget,”  he 
said. 

Tom  Boyer,  a  staff  writer  in  charge 
of  computer-assisted  reporting  at  the 
Virginiari'Pilot  and  Ledger^Star,  Nor¬ 
folk,  said  he  discovered  ProfNet  while 
on  the  Internet. 

“We  wanted  to  do  a  story  about  im¬ 
munizations,  really  question  the  whole 
issue,  and  we  put  out  a  ProfNet  inquiry 
for  anybody  who  has  looked  at  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  childhood  immu¬ 
nizations  and  whether  there  might  be 
any  times  when  it  would  be  better  not 
to  be  immunized,”  Boyer  explained. 

He  said  the  inquiry  produced  many 
sources,  not  only  from  the  medical 
community  but  from  Washington 
think  tanks  and  experts  who’ve  studied 
the  issue  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point. 

Traditionally,  reporters  have  found 
experts  by  looking  at  stories  published 
elsewhere. 

Boyer  described  that  as  a  “terrible” 
way  to  do  business. 

“ProfNet  gets  you  out  from  under 
from  having  to  quote  whom  the  na¬ 
tional  media  would.  Often  the  sources 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash' 
ington  Post  are  fine,  fine  people,  but 
there  are  other  people  out  there,”  he 
said. 

“On  the  whole,  this  is  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  than  reflexively  looking  up  people 
who  have  been  quoted  in  other  publi¬ 
cations  or  depending  on  lobbying 


groups  for  expertise.  We  have  been 
able  to  talk  to  dozens  of  great  people 
we  simply  would  not  have  found  other¬ 
wise,”  he  said. 

Boyer  noted  that  hunting  for  expert 
sources  is  time-consuming. 

“ProfNet  lets  you  get  into  something 
absolutely  cold  without  having  to  have 
done  a  whole  lot  of  background  and 
gets  you  to  people  who  can  speak  with 
some  authority,”  he  said. 

He  agreed  that  ProfNet  is  better 
suited  to  feature  stories,  for  which  re¬ 
porters  have  a  few  days  to  put  out  an 
inquiry,  get  a  response  and  then  call 
the  sources. 

Boyer  said  that  besides  ProfNet,  his 
newspapers  use  Dialog,  Lexis/Nexis 


Dan  Forbush,  vice  president  for  public 
affairs  at  SUNY-Stony  Brook  who 
oversees  the  ProfNet  operation,  with 
interns  Christine  Casillo  and  Rose  Chan 


and  DataTimes. 

They  also  are  taking  steps  to  use  the 
resources  and  information  available  on 
the  Internet,  a  network  of  computers 
originally  designed  for  military  and 
academic  research  and  communication 
that  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  on¬ 
line  services  in  the  country. 

The  Internet  is  home  to  a  vast  ware¬ 
house  of  all  types  of  information,  from 
speeches  and  position  papers  issued  in 


the  1992  presidential  campaign  to  eso¬ 
teric  texts  on  human  genes. 

Neil  Reisner,  database  editor  at  the 
Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  described 
ProfNet  as  a  “wonderful”  resource. 

“1  tried  it  out  when  I  was  working 
on  an  economic  story  out  of  the  State 
House.  1  got  back  up  to  a  half-dozen 
replies,  some  of  which  actually  led  me 
to  sources  that  1  would  not  have  other¬ 
wise  come  across,”  Reisner  said. 

One  of  the  typical  things  that  re¬ 
porters  do  when  looking  for  sources  is 
instinctively  call  the  same  people. 

“We  call  a  PR  person  that  we  know 
or  we  look  at  clips  from  our  own  news- 


“On  the  whole,  this  is  infinitely  better  than  reflex- 
ively  looking  up  people  who  have  been  quoted  in 
other  publications  or  depending  on  lobbying 
groups  for  expertise.” 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Thomas  Crowe  and  Michael  Jones 

Nil  codes  — 

It^s  not  too  late 


A 

feverous  desire  for  abbreviated 
dialing  access  is  raging  through  the  in¬ 
formation  services  industry,  and  al¬ 
though  regulatory  impediments  exist, 
newspaper  publishers  and  information 
service  providers  throughout  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  knocking  down  doors  of 
state  public  service  commissions  to  be 
assigned  one  or  more  “Nil  codes.” 

The  “fever”  is  explained  easily. 
Newspaper  publishers  and  information 
service  providers  know  that  the  prima¬ 
ry  stumbling  block  to  universal  accep¬ 
tance  of  dial-up  information  services  is 
the  lack  of  easy,  memorable  access. 
The  advent  of  Nil  abbreviated  dialing 
arrangements  promises  a  solution  to 
that  problem  if  regulatory  barriers  can 
be  overc  jme. 

Nil  codes  are  abbreviated  dialing 
arrangements,  which  give  telephone 
customers  access  to  specialized  services 
by  dialing  merely  three  digits  rather 
than  the  usual  seven  (or  more).  In 
most  calling  areas,  911  is  allocated  for 
emergency  services,  411  predominantly 
is  used  for  directory  assistance,  611  and 
811  sometimes  are  used  for  network  re¬ 
pair  and  business  office  services,  and 
the  remaining  four  three-digit  codes 
generally  are  unused. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  by  virtue  of  its  plenary  author¬ 
ity  over  the  North  American  Number¬ 
ing  Plan  within  the  United  States,  is 
considering  adoption  of  rules  requiring 
local  exchange  companies  to  provide 

Crou»e,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Irwin,  Campbell  &  Crowe  in 
Washington,  specializes  in 
telecommunications^related  legal 
matters.  He  serves  as  regulatory  counsel 
to  the  Society  of  Telecommunications 
Consultants .  Jones ,  who  also  specializes 
in  telecommunications  matters ,  is  an 
associate  with  the  firm. 


abbreviated  dialing  arrangements. 

The  FCC  tentatively  has  concluded 
that  Nil  codes  211,  311,  511  and  711 
should  be  available  for  abbreviated  di¬ 
aling  and  611  and  811  should  be  avail¬ 
able  wherever  a  local  exchange  compa¬ 
ny  does  not  use  those  codes  for  other 
purposes.  Thus,  from  four  to  six  Nil 
codes  potentially  are  available  in  any 
given  calling  area. 

Because  two  of  the  digits  in  an  Nil 
code  are  ones,  a  consumer  need  only 
remember  which  initial  digit  of  nine 
possibilities  relates  to  the  service  de¬ 
sired.  By  putting  to  use  a  network  ca¬ 
pability  that  has  remained  unused  for 
many  years,  abbreviated  dialing  via 
Nil  codes  offers  consumers  simple, 
memorable  access  to  information  ser¬ 
vices.  As  a  result.  Nil  codes  have  sig¬ 
nificant  potential  value  and  stand  to 
become  widely  sought  after  by  news¬ 
papers  and  a  wide  range  of  information 
service  providers. 

r 

ox  Newspapers,  which  publishes 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
was  the  first  to  recognize  the  commer¬ 
cial  utility  of  Nil  codes.  Cox,  confi¬ 
dent  that  its  current  volume  of  12  mil¬ 
lion  calls  annually  could  be  expanded 
using  abbreviated  dialing  arrange¬ 
ments,  coordinated  its  efforts  with 
BellSouth  Corp.  to  secure  the  abbrevi¬ 
ated  dialing  in  BellSouth’s  territory. 

After  requesting  and  receiving  ac¬ 
knowledgment  from  the  FCC  that  no 
federal  regulatory  impediment  to  state 
assignment  of  N 11  codes  existed,  Bell¬ 
South  filed  tariffs  in  a  number  of  juris¬ 
dictions  proposing  to  assign  Nil  codes 
to  information  service  providers. 

After  regulatory  hearings,  the  Flori¬ 
da  and  Georgia  public  service  commis¬ 
sions  approved  the  BellSouth  tariffs 
and  each  assigned  an  N 11  code  for  use 
by  Cox  on  a  two-year  trial  basis.  Be¬ 
cause  N 11  codes  fundamentally  are  re¬ 


sources  of  the  North  American  Num¬ 
bering  Plan,  the  tariffs  require  that  the 
codes  be  surrendered  on  six  months  of 
notice  if  recalled  by  the  plan  adminis¬ 
trator. 

11 

11  proponents  generally  have 
pursued  two  different  tacks  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  Nil  codes.  Some,  as  Cox 
did,  initially  approached  the  regional 
Bell  operating  company  to  initiate  a 
dialogue  leading  to  Nil  implementa¬ 
tion.  Others,  such  as  Infodial  Inc., 
which  recently  merged  with  Mar- 
ketLink  Inc.,  have  filed  petitions  for 
assignment  of  an  Nil  code  with  state 
public  service  commissions. 

Given  the  growing  reluctance  of  lo¬ 
cal  exchange  companies  to  assign  Nil 
codes  to  requesting  parties,  it  has  be¬ 
come  clear  that  public  service  commis¬ 
sion  action  will  be  required  to  secure 
an  Nil  code.  This  especially  is  true 
given  that  the  two  commissions  that 
have  made  N 11  assignments  have  opt¬ 
ed  to  authorize  the  service,  at  least  ini¬ 
tially,  on  a  trial  basis. 

Petitions  for  assignment  of  Nil 
codes  have  been  filed  by  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  information  service 
providers  in  nearly  every  state.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  New  Jersey  has  a  docket  pend¬ 
ing  for  consideration  of  one  such  peti¬ 
tion,  while  the  District  of  Columbia 
has,  after  notice  and  comment,  dis¬ 
missed  a  petition  for  assignment  of  an 
N 11  code,  preferring  to  await  final  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  FCC. 

In  response  to  similar  petitions  for 
Nil  code  assignment,  the  Virginia 
State  Corporation  Commission,  after 
testing  the  water  with  informal  indus¬ 
try  meetings,  has  initiated  a  formal 
proceeding  on  the  propriety  of  Nil  ab¬ 
breviated  dialing  as  a  general  matter. 

The  Maryland  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  also  has  been  approached 
about  implementation  of  Nil  service 
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and  may  initiate  a  proceeding  soon. 
However,  in  these  and  other  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  Nil  codes  by  news¬ 
papers  and  information  service  pro¬ 
viders  has  raised  a  variety  of  issues  that 
must  be  resolved  before  states  are  likely 
to  act.  The  fundamental  issue  before 
these  agencies  is  how  to  deal  with  the 
scarcity  of  Nil  codes. 

As  indicated,  at  best,  six  Nil  codes 
are  available  in  any  given  calling  area. 
Thus,  if  Nil  codes  are  allocated  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  as  proposed  by  at 
least  two  national  carriers,  then  a  max¬ 
imum  of  six  information  service  pro¬ 
viders  throughout  the  nation  could  be 
allocated  codes. 

If  allotted  on  a  local  calling  area  ba¬ 
sis,  then  up  to  six  entities  may  he  allo¬ 
cated  a  code  in  each  local  calling  area 
throughout  the  country.  This  means 
that  dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  and  information  service  pro¬ 
viders  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
and  receive  Nil  codes. 

In  our  opinion,  the  FCC  is  not  likely 
to  mandate  nationwide  allocation.  The 
reason  is  that  Nil  service  historically 
has  been  local,  implemented  on  a  local 
calling  area  basis.  To  so  radically 
change  the  service  from  a  local  to  a  na¬ 
tionwide  one  would  confuse  customers 
wlio  are  accustomed  to  its  local  nature. 

Instead,  look  for  the  FCC  to  allow 
local  implementation,  enabling  partic¬ 
ipation  by  the  maximum  number  of  in¬ 
formation  service  providers. 

Given  the  potential  scarcity  of  Nil 
codes  even  if  allocated  locally,  what 
method  to  use  for  selecting  among  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive  applicants  is  a  sharply 
contested  issue. 

Both  the  Florida  and  Georgia  com¬ 
missions  have  awarded  Cox  its  trial 
Nil  codes  in  recognition  of  its  pio¬ 
neering  efforts  in  those  states. 

In  its  informal  discussions  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  information  service 
provider  industry,  the  Virginia  commis¬ 
sion’s  staff  has  indicated  that  allocation 
methodology  is  a  primary  area  of  con¬ 
cern. 

Depending  on  their  circumstances, 
petitioners  and  other  applicants  have 
proposed  Nil  code  allocation  based 
upon  the  following  methodologies: 
first-come  first-served,  lottery,  auction 
and  comparative  evaluation. 

The  first-come  first-served  banner  is 
carried  by  Infodial  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  service  providers  that  generally 
are  “first  in  line.”  Other  newspapers 
and  information  service  providers  have 
backed  one  of  the  other  methods,  de¬ 
pending  largely  upon  which  favors 


them  the  most. 

Selection  of  an  allocation  methodol¬ 
ogy  by  the  various  public  service  com¬ 
missions  likely  will  be  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking  because  all  of  the  possible 
methodologies  carry  unwanted  bag¬ 
gage.  Lotteries  merely  reward  luck, 
auctions  reward  deep  pockets  and  com¬ 
parative  evaluations  are  extremely 
costly  for  participants  and  commis¬ 
sions. 

The  first-come  first-served  method, 
while  avoiding  difficulties  associated 
with  other  methodologies,  also  is  lack¬ 
ing  because  it  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
sult  in  an  N 11  code  being  issued  to  the 
most  qualified  applicant. 

Given  these  facts,  allocations  may 
be  determined  in  many  states  using  a 
hybrid  of  these  methodologies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  commission  could  decide  to 
allot  Nil  codes  based  upon  a  lottery 
among  applicants  meeting  certain  ba¬ 
sic  qualifications. 

Whatever  allocation  method  is 
adopted,  one  thing  is  clear:  It  is  not 
too  late  for  interested  newspapers  and 
information  service  providers  to  seek 
Nil  code  assignment. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  states  (if  not 
all),  fewer  than  the  maximum  of  six 
have  applied  for  Nil  codes,  so  first- 
come  first-served  allocation  need  not 
preclude  applications  now.  Moreover, 
neither  lotteries,  auctions  nor  compar¬ 
ative  evaluations  favor  early  filers.  As¬ 
suming  that  Nil  codes  are  awarded  on 
a  local  basis,  interested  newspapers 
and  information  service  providers 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  obtaining 
codes  if  they  act  expeditiously  and  in  a 
well-planned  manner. 

Another  consideration  potentially 
affecting  allocation  is  the  prospect  of 
an  N 11  gateway.  Bell  Atlantic  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  scarcity  issue  be  re¬ 
solved  by  assigning  to  it  one  or  two 
Nil  codes  for  operation  of  information 
service  gateways  using  its  advanced  in¬ 
telligent  network. 

Newspapers  and  information  service 
providers  would  obtain  an  address  on  a 
gateway  through  a  tariff  filed  with  the 
appropriate  public  service  commission. 
They  would  be  assigned  an  address 
within  the  gateway  through  which 
consumers  could  access  their  services. 

Thus,  literally  dozens  of  providers 
could  be  accessed  through  a  single  Nil 
code  assigned  to  a  local  exchange  com¬ 
pany  or  other  gateway  operator.  Bell 
Atlantic’s  advanced  intelligent  network 
apparently  also  will  allow  consumers  to 
presubscribe  to  a  particular  newspaper 
or  information  service  provider,  giving 


them  immediate  access  to  their  pre¬ 
ferred  provider  without  going  through 
a  menu  of  available  providers.  If  gate¬ 
ways  can  be  operated  at  relatively  low 
cost  to  providers,  then  they  may  be  the 
most  affordable  solution  to  the  Nil 
scarcity  issue. 

However,  the  providers  who  have 
commented  on  the  Bell  Atlantic  gate¬ 
way  have  opposed  it,  saying  the  gate¬ 
way  “solves”  the  Nil  scarcity  problem 
by  destroying  the  codes’  utility,  the 
ease  of  their  use. 

During  the  next  several  months, 
look  for  the  regulatory  structure  for 
Nil  service  to  continue  to  evolve  at 
the  federal  and  state  levels.  Also  ex¬ 
pect  interest  by  newspapers  and  other 
providers  to  continue  to  grow. 

Court  tosses  suit 

A  CONNECTICUT  COURT  has 
thrown  out  United  Press  International’s 
breach-of-contract  suit  against  a  news¬ 
paper  that  canceled  service  in  1990. 

UPI  was  seeking  $222,000  for  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  contract  through  1994,  plus  interest 
and  damages. 

Chronicle  publisher  Lucy  B.  Crosbie, 
saying  UPI’s  news  and  picture  service 
had  deteriorated  substantially,  quit  UPI 
and  joined  the  Associated  Press. 

A  Superior  Court  judge  in  Windham 
dismissed  the  case  on  summary  judg¬ 
ment,  finding  that  the  contract  was  un¬ 
enforceable  because  UPI  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  written  notice  of  self-renewal. 

UPI’s  new  owner.  World  Wide  News 
Inc.,  “was  not  involved  in  that  litiga¬ 
tion.  It  involved  a  company  that  filed 
for  bankruptcy  in  1991  and  is  being  liq¬ 
uidated,”  said  Steve  Geimann,  UPI  vice 
president  and  executive  editor. 

The  former  UPI  owner  was  Infotech- 
nology  Inc.,  the  bankrupt  brainchild  of 
Dr.  Earl  Brian,  a  surgeon  and  self-de¬ 
scribed  business-turnaround  specialist. 

Denver  paper 
sues  suburb 

THE  DENVER  ROCKY  Mountain 
News  has  challenged  a  law  in  Aurora, 
Colo.,  a  Denver  suburb,  that  restricts 
hawking  papers  on  the  streets. 

The  News,  in  a  complaint  filed  in 
Arapahoe  County  District  Court,  said 
the  two-month-old  ordinance  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  threatens  the  jobs  of 
those  who  sell  papers,  the  paper  reported. 
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Supreme  Court  lets 
stand  ruling  allowing 
Bells  to  expand  into 
information  services 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  APPEALS  PROCESS  is  over,  and  the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  have  won  —  at  least  in  court. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  without  comment,  has  let 
stand  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit  that  allowed  the  seven  RBOCs  to 
expand  into  information  services.  The  appeals  court  deci¬ 
sion,  issued  in  the  spring,  upheld  a  1991  decision  by  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene  (E&P,  June  5,  p.  29). 

The  ban  was  imposed  in  the  1982  Modified  Final  judg¬ 
ment,  which  regulated  the  disbanding  of  AT&T  into  seven 
regional  companies.  In  1987,  the  Justice  Department  moved 
to  lift  that  restriction  and  several  others. 

Opponents  of  lifting  the  ban,  including  members  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  argued  that  the  RBOCs  maintain  mo¬ 
nopolies  in  their  regions  and  could  impede  the  market  for 
competing  service  providers.  In  May,  however,  the  appeals 
court  found  “persuasive  evidence  that  despite  their  local 
monopoly  power,  the  BOCs  will  be  unable  to  discriminate 
against  competing  information  services  providers.” 

Although  this  ends  the  battle  on  the  judicial  front,  con¬ 
gressional  reforms  remain  on  the  table  in  both  houses. 

The  latest  announcement  comes  from  the  House,  where 
Rep.  Jim  Cooper  (D-Tenn.)  has  told  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  that  he  will  lead  the  initiative  for  the 
group’s  position  on  telecommunications  access,  rates  and 
competition.  Cooper  is  a  member  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  which  is  chaired  by  Rep.  John  Din¬ 
ged  (D-Mich.),  and  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  Finance,  chaired  by  Rep.  Edward  Markey  ID- 
Mass.  )  Both  Dinged  and  Markey  have  been  active  in  formu¬ 
lating  telecommunications  legislation. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  also  has  been 
lobbying  actively  in  the  House  and  Senate  as  wed  as  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  compromise  with  the  RBOCs  to  promote  leg¬ 
islation  favorable  to  both  camps. 

NAA  president  and  CEO  Cathie  Black  expressed  disap¬ 
pointment  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  take  the  case 
but  said  the  NAA  “will  continue  to  pursue  legislative  reme¬ 
dies  and  .  .  .  urge  Congress  to  enact  comprehensive 
telecommunications  legislation.” 

The  NNA  was  not  a  party  in  the  legal  proceedings.  The 
NAA  was  one  of  many  parties  who  filed  friend-of-the-court 
briefs  throughout  the  proceedings. 

Investigation  of  bombing 
at  editor’s  house  inactive 

FIVE  MONTHS  AFTER  a  pipe  bomb  exploded  outside  the 
house  of  a  Connecticut  executive  editor,  local  and  federal 
authorities  are  no  closer  to  discovering  who  caused  the  mys- 
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terious  blast  —  or  why. 

June  13,  a  pipe  bomb  shattered  windows  and  damaged  a 
car  by  the  house  of  Kenneth  Brief,  executive  editor  of  the 
Greenwich  Time  and  Stamford  Advocate. 

“Whoever  did  this  failed  in  the  sense  that  we  don’t  know 
what  he  wanted.  There  was  never  any  communication  from 
whoever  it  was,”  said  William  Rowe,  publisher  and  CEO  of 
the  two  Times  Mirror  Co.-owned  dailies. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  and 
Connecticut  State  Police  investigated  but  apparently  failed 
to  turn  up  sufficient  evidence  to  identify  a  suspect.  Brief 
said.  He  added  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  case 
essentially  is  inactive. 

The  ATE  was  able  to  recover  large  numbers  of  fragments 
from  the  pipe  bomb,  which  were  analyzed  in  its  Washington 
laboratory. 

In  addition  to  damaging  a  nearby  car  and  shattering  glass, 
shrapnel  from  the  bomb  hit  a  woman  in  a  nearby  house. 
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■  77,694  vote 
to  leave 
New  York  City 

■  40,968  vote 
to  stay 


Tfctrtj- 


A  CITY  OF  STATEN  ISLAND 


ilalra  Halonb  Aituanrr 

950  Fingerboard  Rd.  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10305 


median  (EBI)  per  household  income  of 
$46,529.  Almost  three  quarters  of  the 
population  are  homeowners,  and  over 
50%  are  college  educated. 

Amazingly,  only  one  newspaper  really 
covers  the  market...  the  Staten  Island 
Advance,  with  more  than  twice  the 
circulation  of  all  the  Manhattan  based 
newspapers  combined. 

To  learn  more  about  the  market  and  the 
newspaper  that  covers  Staten  Island,  call  or 
write  Jack  Furnari,  marketing  manager,  at 
(718)816-2823. 


On  election  day,  November  2, 1993, 
Staten  Island  voted  by  almost  a  two  to  one 
margin  to  secede  from  the  City  of  New 
York  and  become  an  independent  CITY  OF 
STATEN  ISLAND.  The  secession  issue 
now  goes  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
and  Governor  Cuomo  for  final  action. 


If  independence  is  granted  to  Staten 
Island,  it  will  become  the  second  largest  city 
in  New  York  State  and  the  38th  largest  city 
in  America. 


Staten  Island  is  a  vital,  growing  market 
with  a  population  of  almost  400,000  and  a 


Weekly  Editor 


James  Kinkade 
Sentinel 

Franklinville,  NJ* 


by  Tom  Riordan 

“HE’S  A  FEISTY  one,”  said  a  feminine 
voice,  chuckling  on  the  phone  from 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  office 
in  Trenton. 

The  comment  came  at  the  mention 
of  James  Kinkade  as  the  voice  and  I 
discussed  a  list  of  seasoned  Garden 
State  weekly  editors. 

Kinkade  owns  the  Sentinel  in  Frank- 
linville,  the  voice  continued.  “He 
speaks  his  mind,  especially  about  local 
government.  Right  now,  he  has  two  le¬ 
gal  actions  going.” 

“Sounds  like  my  kind  of  country  ed¬ 
itor,”  I  replied,  while  placing  a  large  as¬ 
terisk  in  front  of  Kinkade’s  name. 

Finding  the  Sentinel  office  proved  to 
be  a  challenge.  Three  residents  of 
southern  Franklin  Township  provided 


vague  directions.  Later,  I  wondered  if 
they  had  been  pinged  by  Kinkade’s 
sometimes  witty,  always  well-honed  ed¬ 
itorial  arrows. 

The  Sentinel  occupies  what  once 
was  a  two-bedroom  home.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  vast  open  fields  and  proves 
ideal  for  the  operation  run  by  Kinkade 
and  his  wife,  Carol. 

Editorial  fills  the  front.  Advertising 
and  production  have  the  one-time 
kitchen  and  one  bedroom.  A  large 
bathroom  serves  as  an  all-purpose 
darkroom  and  area  for  equipment  stor¬ 
age.  A  giant  oak  in  the  front  yard 
shades  much  of  the  building. 

On  a  lot  across  the  driveway  is  a 
solitary  retail  business  —  an  adult 
bookstore. 

It  was  early  on  a  Monday  morning 
and  the  editor  looked  at  ease  seated  at 
his  cluttered  desk,  getting  cranked  up  to 
produce  another  issue  of  his  3,100-circu¬ 


lation  weekly. 

What  about  these  lawsuits  seemed  a 
reasonable  opener. 

Kinkade  produced  a  couple  of  fat  J 

files.  ■ 

“This  is  the  $60,000  editorial,”  he  be¬ 
gan  as  he  pawed  through  the  one  on 
top.  “For  me  having  an  opinion,  that’s  ; 

how  much  I  was  sued.” 

He  couldn’t  find  the  offending  piece 
of  writing  that  was  printed  in  1990.  A 
quick  call  to  his  attorney’s  office  pro¬ 
duced  a  copy  by  fax. 

The  editorial  began  calmly.  It  told  of 
great  effort  and  energy  by  members  of 
the  Franklin  Township  Business  Associ¬ 
ation  to  produce  Franklin  Township 
Day,  featuring  games,  rides,  food  and  a 
rodeo. 

“It’s  a  project  everyone  can  be  proud 
of,”  Kinkade  wrote. 

At  this  point,  the  editor  shifted 
gears.  He  noted  that  an  old  nemesis  of 
the  business  community,  Ed  Hudak,  a 
township  committeeman,  was  highly 
critical  of  this  community  party.  “Hu¬ 
dak  has  attempted  to  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  this  event  from  the  day  he 
was  sworn  into  office.  Hudak  and  his 
wife  have  objected  to  the  fishing  con¬ 
test,  as  being  cruel  to  fish;  to  the 
Showdeo,  as  being  cruel  to  cows;  and 
the  Business  Association,  as  being  cru¬ 
el  to  the  taxpayers  of  Franklin  Town¬ 
ship.” 

That  prompted  Hudak  to  sue  the 
newspaper  for  libel  —  $60,000  worth. 
Kinkade,  disgusted  and  angry,  counter- 
sued.  Legal  maneuvers  rolled  back  and 
forth  nearly  three  years  without  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  editor  said,  “In  1991  alone,  I  had 
better  than  $15,000  in  legal  fees.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  my  National  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  anti-libel  insurance  picked  up 
everything  after  my  $5,000  deductible.” 

Kinkade  flipped  open  the  second 
folder.  It  represents  his  skirmish  with 
the  Delsea  Regional  School  System. 

The  editor  had  wondered  about  possi¬ 
ble  lack  of  control  of  toll  calls  from 
school  phones. 

“Without  the  public  having  access  to 
vouchers  and  telephone  bills,  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  anyone  (as 
had  happened  in  another  public  agency 
in  New  Jersey)  used  district  phones  for 
800  and  900  sex-line  calls.” 

The  editor  said  he  asked  school  offi¬ 
cials  for  a  list  of  numbers  called  in  this 
category.  They  refused. 


Riordan  is  a  free'lance  writer. 


“I  have  never  held  a  gun  to  anyone’s  head  to  demand  he  accept  my  opinion.  If  people 
disagree,  they  can  write  and  we’ll  publish  their  letters.” 

—  James  Kinkade,  Sentinel  owner 
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“At  that  time,  we  decided  to  have  a 
suit  brought,”  Kinkade  said.  “But  before 
we  could  file,  the  school  system  sought 
a  declaratory  judgment  from  Superior 
Court  that  school  phone  calls  are  not 
public  information.” 

The  court  agreed.  But  it  also  ruled 
that  the  media  may  have  access  to  the 
total  of  calls  made  to  each  area  code. 
Kinkade  noted,  “This  satisfied  what  we 
were  looking  for  and  it  allowed  Delsea 
[officials]  to  protect  privacies  they 
thought  necessary.” 

In  January,  shortly  after  the  phone 
fracas  ended,  attorneys  for  Kinkade  and 
Hudak  announced  that  they  had  work¬ 
ed  out  an  agreement.  Both  parties 
would  drop  their  suits  and  issue  a  joint 
statement  to  be  printed  in  the  Sentinel. 

“Was  I  satisfied?”  Kinkade  asked. 
“Yes,  because  basically  I  drafted  the 
statement.” 

Kinkade  included  one  poignant  bit  of 
information  in  the  statement:  “Unfor¬ 
tunately,  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  legal  fees  by  both  sides,  dollars 
that  could  have  been  put  to  better  use 
towards  scholarships  and  community  j 
projects.  It  also  resulted  in  the  disband¬ 
ing  of  the  Franklin  Township  Business 
Association  after  the  conclusion  of  its 
citizen-of-the-year  banquet  at  which  a 
scholarship  of  $1,000  was  awarded  to  a 
deserving  Delsea  Regional  business  stu¬ 
dent.” 

There’s  a  footnote  here.  A  few 
months  later,  Hudak  announced  that 
he  would  not  run  for  re-election. 

While  we  discussed  the  46-year-old 
Kinkade’s  early  years  in  community 
journalism,  visitors  stopped  by  his  desk 
to  chat.  This  is  all  part  of  a  country  edi¬ 
tor’s  life  —  immediate  access,  both  a 
bane  and  a  boon.  Each  person  received 
serious  attention. 

That  was  especially  true  when  star 
correspondent  Ford  Baker,  70,  arrived 
to  announce  his  planned  coverage  for 
the  week.  He  wore  a  serious  expression, 
natty  University  of  Arizona  sweat  shirt 
and  sailor  hat,  brim  down. 

The  editor  introduced  Baker.  “Ford 
has  an  absolutely  colorful  past.  He  was 
a  missionary  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
did  some  printing  there  and  has  a  long 
newspaper  background.” 

Another  part-timer  arrived,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  she  had  brought  a  giant 
sunflower  in  a  pot  for  Kinkade.  She  said 
she  and  her  husband  wondered  if  the 
editor  could  have  lunch  with  them  at  a 
newly  opened  area  restaurant.  This  was 
garden  columnist  Lorraine  Kiefer. 

Kinkade  said,  “Lorraine  is  one  of  the 
most  published  woman  writers  in  the 


state.  She  owns  Triple  Oaks  Nursery. 
For  20  years,  she  has  done  a  column  for 
us.  It  appears  in  five  papers.  She  has 
written  two  books.” 

Kiefer  corrected  the  last  credit. 
“Chapters  on  herbs  for  two  books.” 

It  was  obvious  that  members  of  this 
weekly  gang  enjoy  working  together. 

Later,  after  I  read  several  dozen  issues 
of  the  Sentinel,  it  became  apparent  to 
me  that  Baker  probably  can  outdistance 
reporters  half  his  age.  He  provides  long 
and  detailed  coverage  of  governmental 
units  and  schools  in  Franklin  Township, 
Elk  Township  and  Clayton  Borough. 

He’s  always  on  the  lookout  for  other 
newsy  events  to  report,  such  as  four 
brothers  locating  another  brother,  who 
as  a  newborn  30  years  ago  was  given  up 
for  adoption. 

Sometimes,  Baker  even  does  battle 
for  his  boss.  In  reporting  a  tumultuous 
session  of  the  Franklin  Committee, 
Baker  wrote  that  a  member  led  a  “vitu¬ 
perative  attack”  against  the  Sentinel, 
adding,  “Your  reporter  asked  to  be 
heard.  He  pointed  out  the  right  of  a 
publisher-editor  to  take  a  stand  on  is¬ 
sues  and  spoke  of  the  sometimes  vicious 
politics  on  the  committee.  He  made  a 
plea  for  more  cooperation  and  chal¬ 
lenged  [them]  to  be  as  good  in  their 


jobs  as  administrator  Ed  Sasdelli  was  in 
his.” 

Another  Sentinel  regular  is  Ginny 
Daly,  a  walk-on,  if  you  will.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  joe,  had  been  writing  an  outdoor 
column.  When  he  died  last  year,  she 
asked  Kinkade  if  she  could  join  the 
Sentinel  columnist  team.  But  not  to 
write  about  hunting  and  fishing,  just 
about  everyday  living. 

Kinkade  wisely  agreed.  Now  he  has 
a  blooming  Erma  Bombeck  in  the  line¬ 
up,  a  natural  humorist,  both  sweet  and 
bittersweet. 

Kinkade  has  a  knack  of  attracting 
folks  who  love  to  write  and  are  good  at 
it.  His  column  —  with  the  rather 
bizarre  title  of  “Don’tcha  think  ...  or 
don’t  ya?”  —  attracts  a  wide  readership 
of  nervous  officeholders,  wondering 
who  might  be  under  the  gun  that 
week. 

In  1990,  when  the  Shoal  Creek 
Country  Club  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  al¬ 
most  lost  the  Professional  Golfers  As¬ 
sociation  championship  because  of  a 
restricted  membership,  Kinkade  ex- 
j  pressed  his  opinion. 

He  wrote,  “We  all  discriminate  in 


(See  Weekly  Editor  on  page  35) 


YALE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Knight  Fellowships  in  Law  for  Journalists 

I  often  descrU)e  of  study  at  Yale  Law  Schotitit’^  one  of  the  most 

exhilarating  oftn^'^'k^t  a  ch^jge  in  thinking, 

afine-tuningii~d:faglui/h^l^(tgdtf^  a  restthh^:^  yedr  at  Yale. 

—Jan 

Yale  Law  School  offers  journalists  the  chaiKe  to  step  back  from  the 
press  of  deadlines  and  leam  about  the  kw  in  dbpib.  Otso"  superb  fac¬ 
ulty,  small  daffies,  and  challenging  aid  snpptwdve  stsidortt  community 
make  the  school  an  invigorating  place  to  $tni%r  legal  dieory  and  policy 
issues  as  well  day-to-day  procedure.  follow  die  first-year 

law  curriculuna,  taking  basic  required  acaH«!s  ia  the  6B  term  and  elec¬ 
tives  in  the  spring.  Upon  successful  coiXfikdijo  tjf  the  program,  fellows 
receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Studfos  in  Law. 

The  five  fellowships  include  stipends  of  up  to  $Z2,500  toward  living 
expenses,  under  a  grant  from  the  Kn^)^  ffotxc^^on.  In  addition, 

Yale  Law  School  provides  fuU-tuitioh  grants  to  fellows  who  return  to 
journalism  after  completing  the  prc^gram. 

Applications  for  1994-95  due  by  January  17,  1994.  For  further 
information,  please  write  to  Fellowships  in  Law  for  Journalists,  Yale 
Law  School,  P.O.  Box  208215,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520-8215. 
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Tommy  Drew 


Robert  Eickhoff,  circulation  director 
of  Sentinel  Communications  Co.,  Or¬ 
lando,  has  been  named  a  company  vice 
president. 

Chuck  Pukonecx,  city  editor  of  the 
Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J.,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Times. 

He  succeeds  Paul  Palango,  who 
has  moved  to  the  Times  Herald,  Nor- 
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“Wi  followed 
American 
Opinion 
Research’s  game 
plan  to  build 
readership  and 
became  the 
fastest-growing 
newspaper  in 
New  England.  ” 
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ristown.  Pa.,  as  editor. 

Mark  Mueller,  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  city  hall  reporter  at  the 
Trentonian,  takes  over  as  city  editor. 

All  three  papers  are  owned  by  the 
journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton. 

Mark  Joffe,  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency,  New  York,  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  worldwide  news  agen¬ 
cy.  He  succeeds  Mark  Seal,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  So¬ 
ciety. 

Richard  Herwilz,  retired  senior  pho¬ 
to  editor  at  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  named  vice  president  for  opera¬ 
tions  at  Feature  Photo  Service  in  New 
York. 

Mark  Targe,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Munster,  Ind.,  Times,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  WYIN-TV,  Northwest  Indiana’s 
Public  Broadcasting  Station. 

Earlier,  he  was  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Phillip  RItzenberg,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Neie  York  Jewish  Week, 
has  relinquished  the  post  to  launch  his 
own  consulting  service  in  design  for 
small  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Gary  Rosenblatt,  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Jewish  Times,  was  named  to 
succeed  Ritzenberg. 

Jim  Det|en,  science  writer  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Society  of  Environmental 
journalists  at  the  annual  conference  in 


Durham,  N.C. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Emilia 
Askarl,  De  troit  Free  Press  —  vice 
president;  Rae  Tyson,  USA  Today  — 
vice  president;  Kevin  Carmody, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  Daily  Progress  — 
secretary;  and  Steve  Curwood,  Na¬ 
tional  Public  Radio’s  Living  on  Earth 
—  treasurer. 

Tommy  Drew,  national  advertising 
manager  at  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  also  will  assume 
the  position  of  business  development 
sales  manager  there  as  well  as  at  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record 
and  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World- 
News,  effective  in  January.  All  are  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  owned  by  Norfolk-based 
Landmark  Communications  Inc. 

Candice  C.  Bryant,  cash  manager  of 
the  Washington  Post  Co.,  has  been 
elected  assistant  treasurer. 

Nine  new  community  columnists  have 
been  added  to  the  Sacramento  Union’s 
opinion  page. 

They  are  Patricia  Roberts,  a  local 
free-lance  writer;  Geoff  Metcalf,  a 
radio  show  host;  George  Lansing 
Osborn,  a  planning  commissioner; 
Derek  Moore,  a  college  student; 
Linda  Paddock,  a  housewife;  Ray* 
mond  Dussault,  a  free-lance  writer; 
Cindy  Woods,  a  legislative  aide; 
Dale  Becker,  a  sales  representative; 
and  Stephen  Davidson,  a  college 
professor. 

James  Widner,  associate  executive 
director  at  Wabash  (Ind.)  County  Hos¬ 
pital,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Wabash  Plain  Dealer. 
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Tim  Timmons  Marianne  Archibald  Thomas  Erikson  Claire  Fortier 


Tim  Timmons,  managing  editor  of 
the  Burlington,  N.C.,  Times-News,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  general  manager. 

Marianne  Archibald,  retail  advet' 
tising  sales  manager  at  the  Orange 
County  Register,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Tahoe  Daily 
Tribune,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif. 

Thomas  Erikson,  marketing  and 
circulation  director  at  Times  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers,  Seattle,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Seattle  Times  group,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Tribune. 

Claire  Fortier,  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  Hole  (Wyo.)  Guide,  becomes  man¬ 
aging  editoi  in  South  Lake  Tahoe. 

Larry  Fletcher,  assistant  metro  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Tampa  Tribune,  has  been 
named  metro  editor. 

Lynn  Arne,  alternate  products  coor¬ 
dinator  at  the  Daily  Reflector,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.C.,  has  added  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  retail  advertising  sales  manager. 

Priscilla  Brown,  layout  and  design 
editor,  was  promoted  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  features  and  graphics. 

Kalhy  Harrelsen,  a  former  city- 
editor  at  the  Rocky  Mount,  N.C., 
Evening  Telegram  and  Wilson  (N.C.) 
Daily  Times,  was  named  city  editor  at 
the  Daily  Reflector. 

Kim  Jones  Grizzard,  chief  front¬ 
page  copy  and  layout  editor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  copy  desk  chief. 

Mike  Grizzard,  sports  news  edi¬ 
tor,  becomes  sports  editor  at  the  Daily 
Reflector. 

He  succeeds  Weedy  Peele,  who 
was  named  senior  sportswriter  and 
columnist. 

William  Andersen,  a  reporter  at 
the  Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News; 
Joseph  Harris,  police/court  reporter 
at  the  Delaware  State  News,  Dover; 


and  Svsan  White,  a  reporter  at  the 
Harnett  Leader  and  Harnett  County 
News,  Lillington,  N.C.,  have  been 
named  reporters  at  the  Daily  Reflector. 

Russell  Sprung,  general  manager  of 
the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern,  was 
elected  president  of  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Senja 
Sorensen,  publisher  of  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times  —  president-elect;  de¬ 
parting  president  Ned  Bradley,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Home  News  Enterprises, 


Columbus,  Ind.  —  association  chair¬ 
man;  Dan  Baugman,  president  of 
the  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  —  vice  president;  Ray  Carlson 
Inland  executive  director  —  secretary/ 
treasurer. 

Malcolm  Applegate,  president  of 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
elected  to  a  third  term  as  president  of 
the  Inland  Foundation. 

Timothy  Kenny,  world  editor  at 
USA  Today,  has  been  named  interna¬ 
tional  coordinator  at  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum,  Arlington,  Va. 
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of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  sold 
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Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
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Fund-raiser  sues 

THE  CHIEF  FUND-RAISER  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  Gov.  Brereton  Jones  has  filed  a  li¬ 
bel  suit  against  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  regarding  editorials  about  his 
fund  raising  and  role  in  state  govern¬ 
ment. 

Also  named  was  the  paper’s  parent 
company,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jack  Hall,  a  state  employee  who  lives 
in  Lexington,  seeks  unspecified  dam¬ 
ages.  The  suit  involves  two  1992  edito¬ 
rials  and  one  published  in  July. 

One  editorial  called  Hall  a  “bag  man” 
who  “delivered  the  money  sacks”  to  the 
governor’s  campaign  and  took  a 
$70,000-a-year  state  job. 

Courier-Journal  editor  David  Hawpe 
said  he  expected  the  suit  because  the 
paper  refused  to  run  a  correction. 

“We  made  our  position  clear  when 
we  decided  not  to  run  the  correction,” 
he  said. 

The  newspaper’s  attorney  wrote  that 
the  paper  “saw  no  basis”  for  a  correc¬ 
tion  because  the  editorials  related  to 
public  issues  and  were  constitutionally 
protected  opinion.  — AP 

Inquirer  judgment 
in  libel  suit  upheld 

A  JUDGE  HAS  upheld  a  $34  million 
libel  judgment  against  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  favor  of  a  man  who  was  a 
prominent  prosecutor  in  the  1960s  and 
early  ’70s. 

Common  Pleas  Court  Judge  Charles 
Mirarchi  held  that  a  former  Inquirer  re¬ 
porter  set  out  to  “get”  Richard  Sprague 
in  1973.  The  judge  said  he  believes  that 
the  newspaper  knowingly  printed  false 
articles  about  Sprague,  aiding  reporter 
Greg  Walter  in  his  vendetta  and  tar¬ 
nishing  Sprague’s  “impeccable  reputa¬ 
tion.” 

“We  are  very  disappointed  in  Judge 
Mirarchi’s  opinion  and  in  his  rejection 
of  our  arguments,”  said  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Maxwell  King.  He  said  the  paper 
would  appeal. 

Mirarchi’s  opinion  came  three  years 
after  a  jury  awarded  Sprague  $34  mil¬ 
lion.  He  rejected  motions  by  the  paper’s 
lawyers  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
award. 

“Sprague  . . .  enjoyed  an  unimpeach¬ 


able  reputation,”  the  judge  wrote. 
“These  defamatory  articles  painted 
Sprague’s  reputation  with  a  black  brush, 
which  is  resistant  to  all  erasable  sol¬ 
vents.” 

Mirarchi  also  wrote  that  Sprague, 
who  gained  national  recognition  as  a 
homicide  prosecutor,  was  prevented 
from  advancing  in  a  public  career  and 
was  forced  into  private  practice  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  articles. 

Sprague,  formerly  first  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  attorney,  now  is  one  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  best-known  private  lawyers. 

His  claim  of  libel  focused  on  several 
1973  articles  and  editorials,  including  a 
front-page  story  that  questioned 
whether  he  had  quashed  a  homicide 
case  in  1963  as  a  favor  to  a  friend,  for¬ 
mer  State  Police  Commissioner  Rocco 
Urella  Sr. 

A  key  element  in  Sprague’s  case  was 
that  he  successfully  prosecuted  the  re¬ 
porter  in  1972  for  illegal  wiretapping. 
While  working  at  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  in  the  early  1970s,  Walter  had 
tape-recorded  telephone  interviews 
without  informing  the  individuals  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line. 

As  a  consequence,  Walter  vowed  to 
“get”  Sprague,  according  to  testimony 
at  the  libel  trial.  Evidence  at  trial 
showed  that  Walter,  who  died  in  1989, 
suffered  from  emotional  problems  and 
alcoholism.  -  —  AP 


THE  U.S.  SUPREME  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  revive  a  doctor’s  libel  lawsuit 
against  two  Atlanta  newspapers  that  re¬ 
ported  that  a  hospital  patient  whom  he 
treated  “bled  to  death”  while  in  an 
emergency  room  for  more  than  four 
hours. 

The  justices,  without  comment,  left 
intact  state  court  rulings  that  threw  out 
Grant  Bakin’s  lawsuit  against  Cox  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution. 

In  the  appeal,  Bakin  contended  that 
a  Georgia  appeals  court  wrongly  refused 
to  review  the  whole  record  before  up¬ 
holding  a  trial  judge’s  dismissal  of  the 
case. 

But  lawyers  for  the  newspapers  said 
Bakin  had  not  raised  that  argument  in 
an  appeal  rejected  by  the  Georgia 


Supreme  Court  in  April  and  therefore 
could  not  raise  it  with  the  nation’s  high¬ 
est  court. 

Gregory  Alfonzo  Dozier  of  Forest 
Park,  Ga.,  died  at  Clayton  General 
Hospital  in  February  1989  about  eight 
hours  after  he  had  been  cut  during  a 
fight  described  as  a  “drunken  brawl.” 

Dozier  was  taken  to  the  hospital’s 
emergency  room,  where  Bakin  treated 
him. 

The  first  newspaper  story  about  Dozi¬ 
er’s  death  reported  that  the  Clayton 
County  medical  examiner  had  subpoe¬ 
naed  the  emergency  medical  records  “of 
a  man  who  bled  to  death  ...  at  least 
seven  hours  after  he  was  taken”  to  the 
hospital. 

The  article  said  Dozier  died  on  an 
operating  table  but  efforts  to  mend  a 
severed  artery  had  not  begun  until  four 
hours  after  he  arrived  at  the  emergency 
room. 

Bakin’s  suit  said  dozens  of  subsequent 
articles  referred  to  Dozier  bleeding  to 
death  while  in  the  hospital.  The  suit 
contended  that  little  bleeding  occurred 
at  the  hospital  and  other  conditions 
contributed  significantly  to  his  death. 

—  AP 


THE  FAMILY  OF  a  U.S.  journalist  who 
disappeared  in  Guatemala  in  1985  has 
accused  the  Guatemalan  government  of 
complicity  in  his  murder  and  of  cover¬ 
ing  it  up  for  eight  years. 

Nicholas  Blake,  27,  a  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalist,  disappeared  in  western  Guate¬ 
mala  in  March  1985  along  with  photog¬ 
rapher  Griffen  Davis  while  trying  to 
find  and  interview  anti-government 
guerrillas. 

The  government  initially  insisted 
that  the  two  men  were  killed  by  guerril¬ 
las.  Blake’s  relatives  said  they  have  been 
told  by  witnesses  that  members  of  the 
local  civil  patrol,  an  arm  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  military,  considered  the  journal¬ 
ists  guerrilla-sympathizers  and  killed 
them. 

With  help  from  the  Washington- 
based  International  Human  Rights  Law 
Group,  the  Blake  family  planned  to  pe¬ 
tition  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  for  money  damages 
and  to  force  Guatemala  to  prosecute 
the  case.  —  Reuters 


High  court  won’t 
revive  libel  suit 


Slain  reporter’s 
family  sues 
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^Bogus  invoicing^ 
hits  Illinois 

California  company  sends  ‘solicitations’ 
to  classified  advertisers  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  and  Arlington  Heights  Daily  Herald 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY  accus¬ 
ed  of  bogus  classified  ad  invoicing 
throughout  the  country  apparently  has 
decided  that  its  act  is  ready  to  play  in 
Peoria. 

The  Peoria,  III.,  Journal  Star  and 
Daily  Herald,  Arlington  Heights,  III., 
are  two  recent  Midwest  victims  of  a 
San  Ana,  Calif.-based  company  that 
sends  newspaper  classified  advertisers 
“solicitations”  that  strongly  resemble 
invoices. 

The  company.  Employment  Classi¬ 
fieds,  is  the  same  outfit  that  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register  has  sued  for  a 
rash  of  “solicitations”  of  Register  adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  addition,  the  company  is  barred 
from  doing  business  in  North  Carolina 
under  a  temporary  restraining  order 
obtained  by  that  state’s  attorney  gener¬ 
al. 

Employment  Classifieds  is  one  of  an 
estimated  16  companies  nationwide 
that  employ  a  confusing  solicita¬ 
tion/invoice  technique  that  newspaper 
ad  managers  throughout  the  country 
say  amounts  to  fraud. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  con¬ 
gressional  subcommittee  during  a  hear¬ 
ing  about  mail  fraud,  the  vice  president 
of  operations  at  Media  Advertising 
Credit  Services,  Gary  Bugge,  said  the 
scheme  is  an  increasing  problem 
throughout  the  country  (E&P,  Oct. 
23,  p.  26). 

Employment  Classifieds  appears  to 
use  the  same  technique:  Recent  adver¬ 
tisers  in  newspapers  were  sent  a  form 
that  mentioned  the  ad  content  and  its 
size  as  published. 

On  the  form  were  big  boxes  that 
said  “Pay  This  Amount”  and  “Detach 
&  Return  with  your  payment.” 


Another  convincing  detail  said, 
“Your  advertisement  as  listed  on  .  .  .  ,” 
using  the  date  that  the  ad  ran  in  the 
newspaper. 

There  were  disclaimers  on  the  form. 
One  was  printed  in  eye-straining  small 
and  dense  type  that  noted,  “This  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  been  placed  in  anoth¬ 
er  publication.” 

A  larger  disclaimer  was  printed  in 
yellow  against  a  pale  blue  background 
—  a  color  scheme  that  rendered  it  es¬ 
sentially  unreadable  when  photo¬ 
copied.  “This  is  not 
a  bill.  This  is  a  solic¬ 
itation.  You  are  un¬ 
der  no  obligation  to 
pay  the  amount  stat¬ 
ed  above  unless  you 
accept  this  offer,”  it 
said. 

This  language  was 
repeated  in  repeti¬ 
tive,  contract-like 
text  that  covered 
the  back  of  the 
form. 

The  text  indicat¬ 
ed  that  the  ad  would 
be  published  in 
“The  Employment 
Classifieds,  [which] 
will  be  distributed 
twice  monthly  to 
subscribers  and  tar¬ 
geted  general  distri¬ 
bution  among  retail 
establishments.” 

The  overall  effect 
of  the  form,  howev¬ 
er,  easily  could  con¬ 
vince  an  advertiser 
that  this  was  an  in¬ 
voice  from  the  news¬ 
paper,  said  Robert 
Donohue,  vice  pres¬ 


ident-treasurer  and  secretary  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Herald. 

“This  is  rather  cleverly  worded.  1 
don’t  think  it  was  done  by  an  amateur,” 
Donohue  said,  referring  to  the  form. 

The  Daily  Herald  first  tumbled  to 
the  Employment  Classifieds  problem 
when  the  newspaper  received  one  of 
the  company’s  solicitations  Oct.  26,  he 
said.  The  form  —  with  a  “Pay  This 
Amount”  of  $448.76  —  was  sent  to  the 
newspaper’s  Post  Office  box  for  blind 
ads. 

“They  really  screwed  up.  I’ve  got  to 
think,  when  they  sent  it  to  us,”  he 
added. 

The  Daily  Herald  has  alerted  the  lo¬ 
cal  postmaster  as  well  as  the  Illinois  at¬ 
torney  general  about  Employment 
Classifieds. 

It  also  has  prepared  a  mass  mailing 
for  its  classified  customers. 

“We  urge  you  to  inform  your  ac¬ 
counts  payable  department  to  watch 
for  this  fraud  and  also  suggest  you 
might  want  to  review  invoice-authoriz- 
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Boston  Globe  narrows  search 
for  its  new  ad  agency 


ing  procedures,”  says  the  letter  from 
classified  advertising  manager  Don 
Longacre.  “The  Daily  Herald  values 
your  business  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  nothing  will  injure  the  good  will 
we  have  established  with  you  in  your 
advertising  effort.” 

Confusing  “invoices”  such  as  Em¬ 
ployment  Classifieds’  can  hurt,  said 
Theresa  Schuff,  a  classified  telemarket¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Register. 

“We’ve  had  40  customers  contact  us 
about  [Employment  Classifieds]  activi¬ 
ty,”  she  said.  “It’s  been  a  problem  for 
three  months.  We’ve  had  customers 
say,  ‘Well,  1  paid.’  ” 

Schuff  said  she  has  failed  in  repeat¬ 
ed  attempts  to  get  a  copy  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  that  Employment  Classifieds 
said  it  produces. 

The  Register  has  filed  a  complaint  of 
fraud  against  Employment  Classifieds 
but  failed  to  get  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  against  the  company. 

“The  judge  said  we  did  not  have 
enough  proof  they  were  not  a  legiti¬ 
mate  newspaper,  which  they  claim  to 
be,”  Register  lawyer  Duff  Helsing  said. 
“So  we  got  the  First  Amendment 
thrown  back  in  our  face.” 

Nevertheless,  the  newspaper  is  de¬ 
termined  to  pursue  its  legal  claim,  and 
Employment  Classifieds  is  being  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in 
California,  a  U.S.  Attorney  in  Califor-  | 
nia  and  the  Orange  County  District 
Attorney’s  Office,  Helsing  said. 

One  way  that  Employment  Classi¬ 
fieds  engenders  ill  will  for  newspapers 
is  by  billing  advertisers  considerably 
more  than  newspapers  do,  Schuff  said. 

That  certainly  has  been  the  case  in 
Peoria,  where  the  first  unwelcome  Em¬ 
ployment  Classifieds  solicitation/in¬ 
voice  hit  in  the  first  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Consider  one  Journal  Star  advertis¬ 
er,  who  was  a  near-victim  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Classifieds. 

Journal  Star  classified  manager 
David  Evans  said  the  advertiser  placed 
a  2-column-by-2y2-inch  ad  in  a  recent 
weekend  run. 

Usual  charge:  $165. 

Charge  on  the  Employment  Classi¬ 
fieds  solicitation/invoice:  $621. 

“[This]  advertiser  .  .  .  got  it  and 
came  very  close  to  paying  the  bill,” 
Evans  said.  “Then  he  thought.  Why 
would  1  be  getting  a  bill  from  Califor¬ 
nia?” 

Employment  Classifieds  lists  a  re¬ 
turn  address  of  3337  S.  Bristol,  Suite 
146,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  92704.  It  lists 
its  phone  number  as  (714)  890-7115. 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  announced 
that  it  has  narrowed  its  search  for  a 
new  advertising  agency  to  six  Boston- 
area  shops. 

The  semifinalists  include  Arnold 
Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot;  Doyle  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Clarke  Coward  Fitts  Matte- 
son;  Houston  Effler  &  Partners;  In¬ 
galls,  Quinn  &  Johnson;  and  Mullen 
Advertising. 

Earlier  this  month,  after  a  15-year 
association,  the  Globe  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 


Cosmopulos  of  Boston,  parted  compa¬ 
ny,  and  the  account  was  placed  in  re¬ 
view. 

The  account  is  estimated  at  $4  mil¬ 
lion  and  includes  television,  radio, 
print,  outdoor  and  direct  mail. 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  announce¬ 
ment,  Globe  spokesman  Richard  Gul- 
la  said  the  decision  to  part  ways  was 
unrelated  to  the  Globe’s  recent  acqui¬ 
sition  by  the  New  York  Times  and  was 
a  result  of  a  desire  for  “new  leadership 
in  advertising  and  fresh  approaches.” 

Some  new  approaches  might  include 
niche  publications  and  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  along  with  a  major  effort  to 
gain  access  to  younger  audiences 
though  “not  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
other  readers,”  he  said. 

“We  would  like  any  agency  that 
might  handle  the  account  to  be  able  to 
reach  out  to  younger  readers.  How 
they  do  that  will  depend  on  their  cre¬ 
ative  ideas,  but  reaching  younger  read¬ 
ers  is  certainly  one  of  the  Globe’s 
aims.” 

The  emphasis  on  developing  new 
markets  was  driven  home  during  the 
recession,  Gulla  said. 

“If  the  recession  taught  newspapers 
anything,  it’s  that  they  need  to  explore 
other  avenues  for  revenue  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ploring  other  ways  to  service  and  reach 


their  readers  in  this  age  of  information 
explosion  with  instant  communica¬ 
tions. 

“In  the  interests  of  gaining  addition¬ 
al  revenue  as  well  as  providing  services 
to  our  readers  and  making  our  paper 
more  reader-friendly,  we  are  trying  to 
move  in  different  directions.” 

The  review  is  being  conducted  by 
Boston-based  Pile  &.  Co.,  a  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  firm  that  specializes  in 
managing  advertising  agency  reviews. 

Skip  Pile,  president,  said  his  compa¬ 
ny  is  working  with  the  Globe  to  estab¬ 
lish  “a  list  of  six  or  seven  prioritized 


criteria,  which  will  be  applied  against 
the  agencies.” 

Response  to  the  announcement  of 
review  has  been  significant,  and  “we’ve 
had  agencies  coming  out  of  our  ears.” 

While  Pile  declined  to  name  the  cri¬ 
teria,  he  did  say  the  agency  would  be 
from  the  Boston  area,  with  “significant 
broadcast  experience,”  along  with  in- 
house  media  capability. 

The  review  consists  of  several 
rounds.  The  first  was  a  written  submis¬ 
sion  round  with  approximately  15 
agencies  participating. 

Six  agencies  have  been  chosen  to 
participate  in  a  capabilities  round,  in 
which  they  will  “present  their  capabili¬ 
ties  in  terms  of  case  histories  as  they 
relate  to  the  Globe’s  criteria,”  Pile  said. 

Then,  there  will  be  a  cut  to  three  or 
four  agencies,  “who  will  be  asked  to  do 
some  speculative  work,  probably  a  cre¬ 
ative  assignment  for  the  Globe.” 

Help  Wanted 
index  down 

THE  CONFERENCE  BOARD  report¬ 
ed  that  the  Help  Wanted  Index  fell 
slightly  in  September  to  101,  down  two 
points  from  August. 


Earlier  this  month,  after  a  15 -year  association,  the 
Globe  and  its  advertising  agency.  Hill,  Holliday, 
Connors,  Cosmopulos  of  Boston,  parted  company, 
and  the  account  was  placed  in  review. 
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Ad  eXpress  begins  its 
electronic  ad  delivery  service 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AD  EXPRESS  INC.  Nov.  15  launched 
an  electronic  ad  delivery  service  de- 
signed  to  streamline  the  process  of  or¬ 
dering  and  receiving  ads. 

The  software  program  is  part  of  a 
strategic  alliance  with  CompuServe, 
the  network  on  which  the  system  will 
operate. 

William  Rilling,  president  of  Cincin¬ 
nati-based  Ad  eXpress,  said  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  entry  and  receiving  process 
will  cut  costs  and  boost  productivity 
while  offering  equal,  if  not  superior, 
quality,  compared  to  traditional  ad 
processing  methods. 

Essentially,  Ad  eXpress  software  al¬ 
lows  advertisers  to  electronically  place 
camera-ready  ads  in  participating  pub¬ 
lications. 

After  a  publication  has  been  select¬ 
ed  and  the  ad  entered,  it  is  stored  in 
the  advertiser’s  Out  Basket.  From 


there,  it  is  transmitted  and  delivered, 
via  the  CompuServe  network,  to  the 
desired  publisher’s  In  Basket. 

Simultaneously,  an  insertion  order  is 
faxed  to  the  appropriate  newspaper, 
alerting  it  that  an  ad  is  waiting  to  be 
downloaded.  Publishers  then  can 
download  the  ads  directly  to  laser  or 
film  or  move  them  into  pagination. 

Subscribers  to  the  system  vary  in 
size  and  location.  Currently,  18  news¬ 
papers  nationwide  are  participating  in 
the  service  as  well  as  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Ad  eXpress  concept  was  born 
of  frustration  with  traditional  ad  deliv¬ 
ery  methods.  Rilling  said.  “I  have  a 
small  advertising  agency,  and  we  place 
ads  in  about  thirty  or  forty  newspapers 
a  year,  and  we’ve  had  a  lot  of  delivery 
problems.  We  began  to  work  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  ourselves  but  soon  realized  it 


would  work  for  others  as  well.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  is  full  of  nothing  but 
frustration  for  both  advertisers  and 
publishers.” 

Electronic  ad  delivery  is  fairly  com¬ 
mon  and  many  publishers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  already  have  systems  in  place.  “We 
don’t  discourage  them  from  having 
their  own  systems  along  with  ours,” 
Rilling  said. 

That’s  partially  because  “typically, 
publishers  have  received  ads  electroni¬ 
cally  on  a  modem  hooked  up  to  one 
telephone.  Eventually,  when  two  or 
three  advertisers  want  to  use  that  sys¬ 
tem,  they  end  up  getting  a  busy  signal; 
it  just  doesn’t  work  for  multiple  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

Cost  and  time  savings  are  prominent 
benefits  of  the  .system. 

“Publishers  are  discovering  that  if 
they  can  encourage  their  advertisers  to 
ship  their  ads  electronically  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  for  example,  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 


tion,  that  makes  the  prepress  and  pro¬ 
duction  people  very  happy  because 
they  can  conceivably  have  most  of  the 
paper  assembled  by  Thursday,”  Rilling 
said. 

With  traditional  ad  delivery,  he  said, 
“the  ads  would  be  overnighted  and 
wouldn’t  get  to  the  publishers  until 
noon  on  Friday.” 

Because  the  system  typically  extends 
deadlines  by  a  day,  more  ads  can  be  in¬ 
cluded,  translating  into  higher  ad  rev¬ 
enue. 

“The  initial  investment  into  the  Ad 
eXpress  software  is  inexpensive  for 
both  the  newspaper  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,”  said  Dan  Kilian,  classified 
telephone  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post'Dispatch,  which  will  begin  using 
the  system  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  many  camera- 
ready  ads  we  get  from  the  agencies  that 
are  overnighted  to  us,”  he  continued. 


“There’s  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
overnight  delivery,  but  we’ll  also  pick 
up  another  day  with  this  system  —  if 
somebody  has  a  late  ad  that  they  sent 
to  us  via  this  service,  it  would  probably 
pay  for  the  investment  into  the  soft¬ 
ware.” 

Also,  Kilian  added,  “We  are  in  the 
process  of  going  to  full  pagination,  and 
the  camera-ready  ads  that  come  in  can 
be  sent  right  down  to  our  production 
system.” 

Another  benefit  of  the  service.  Rilling 
said,  is  security.  “The  publishers  only 
dial  out  to  CompuServe  to  receive  the 
ads.  No  one  dials  in  to  the  computer.” 

On  a  traditional  system,  he  said, 
“sooner  or  later,  if  the  publisher  gives 
out  the  modem,  or  telephone,  number 
to  enough  people,  hackers  might  get 
the  number  and  destroy  it.” 

The  cost  of  the  publisher’s  software 
is  $200;  the  advertiser’s  software  is  $50, 
and  delivery  is  $13  an  ad,  billed  to  the 
publisher.  There  are  no  monthly  con¬ 
nect  fees. 

Adoption  ad  law 
under  examination 

THE  HARTFORD  CODRANT  is  try¬ 
ing  to  sort  out  recent  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  adoption  advertising  that  may 
conflict  with  existing  law. 

Under  a  state  law  that  took  effect 
Oct.  1,  families  and  individuals  have  the 
right  to  advertise  for  a  baby  and  birth 
parents  are  allowed  to  advertise  that 
their  baby  is  available  for  adoption. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  five  states  in 
the  nation  where  private  adoptions  are 
illegal,  and  advertising  managers  want 
to  make  certain  that  there  is  no  conflict 
with  laws  already  on  the  books. 

Courant  public  relations  manager 
Dennis  Schain  said,  “The  Courant  is 
not  running  any  adoption  ads  yet  as  the 
issue  is  being  reviewed.” 

Schain  said  the  issue  is  that  “techni¬ 
cally,  private-party  adoptions  are  not  le¬ 
gal,  and  prospective  parents  must  work 
through  certified  agencies  in  order  to 
adopt  a  child. 

“We’re  concerned  about  letting  peo¬ 
ple  advertise  for  an  adoption  if  it  can’t 
be  done  legally  except  through  an 
agency.” 

He  added  that  the  paper  will  begin 
running  adoption  ads  as  soon  as  the  law 
is  clarified  with  state  officials. 


Subscribers  to  the  system  vary  in  size  and  location. 

Currently,  18  newspapers  nationwide  are 
participating  in  the  service  as  well  as  a  number  of 
advertising  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
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“With  all  the  hype  about 
interactive  newspapers,  how  can  I 
^  make  sure  I’m  on  the  right  course?” 

“It  seems  like  every  day  there’s  a  new  announcement  about  audiotex,  videotex  and  multimedia-services. 
I  wish  there  were  some  road  map  I  could  follow  to  help  me  know  what  steps  to  take.  It’s  all  so  confusing,  and 
besides  I’m  ah'aid  I’ll  lose  my  shirt.” 

“Haven’t  you  heard  about  the  new  Multimedia  Newspaper  Resource  Book? 

It  is  the  definitive  guide  on  everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers  and  new  information 
technologies  that  can  help  you  make  money.  And  it’s  only  $195.” 


“That’s  a  great  price.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  Report  will  not  only  be  my 
road  map,  but  also  help  me  increase  my  revenues?” 


roaa  map,  out  also  help  me  increase  my  revenues/ 

“Of  course.  Why  don’t  you  do  what  I’ve  done  and  purchase  a  copy  of- 
The  Multimedia  Newspaper  Resource  Book.  It  is  the  practical 
authoritative  Report  which  provides  case  studies,  surveys  and  scores  of 
interviews  built  on  the  invaluable  experiences  and  combined  knowledge  of  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  the  Book.” 

The  Multimedia  Newspaper  Resource  Book  is  based  on  real-world  experience.  Written  by 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Leading  Edge  columnist,  Michael  Conniff,  this  exhaustive  study  is 
published  by  The  Kelsey  Group  and  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine. 
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Includes  12  in-depth  case  studies 

□  Yes!  Rush  me  a  copy  of  The  Multimedia  Newspaper  Resource  Book.  I  enclose  my  check  or  credit  card  number  for  $1 95. 
(Add  $50  for  foreign  shipments.)  Make  checks  payable  to  The  Kelsey  Group. 


Company. 


Phone (  ). 


.Fax(  ) - 

.  State _ Zip_ 


□  Bill  my  credit  card:  □  American  Express  □  VISA  □  MasterCard 

Account  Number _ Expiration  Date - 

To  Order  or  for  More  Information,  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  or  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


Softwar*  Consulting  Sorvicos 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

Multimillion-dollar  contract  to  de¬ 
sign  and  install  a  300-user  publishing 
system  for  El  Pais,  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay,  the  country’s  largest  paper 
(60,000  weekdays,  120,000  Sundays). 

SCS  will  supply  and  integrate  its  ap¬ 
plications,  third-party  software  and 
hardware.  SCS  applications  include 
editorial  and  classified  front-end  and 
pagination  programs,  retail  advertising, 
ad  production  and  ad  dummying,  li¬ 
brary,  and  accounting  and  manage¬ 
ment  systems  to  unify  the  entire  oper¬ 
ation. 

El  Pais  will  be  the  first  Spanish-lan- 
guage  newspaper  installation  of  the 
company’s  new  AdClass  system  for  in¬ 
tegrating  classified  and  retail  ad  order¬ 
ing  and  production. 

System  selection  was  coordinated  by 
Joseph  Ungaro  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  former 
Gannett  executive  (president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Suburban  Newspapers,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  and  Detroit  Newspaper 
Agency  before  his  retirement)  pre¬ 
pared  El  Pais’  strategic  plan  and  re¬ 
quest  for  proposal. 

Basuviuw  Products  Inc. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Macintosh-based  publishing  soft¬ 
ware  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  Neivs-Mes- 
senger,  Fremont,  Ohio,  (IQue  editorial 
system  with  WireManager  IQue  wire 
capture  CommLink/Plus  IQue  com¬ 
munications,  NewsEdit  IQue  text  man¬ 
agement,  IQueX  XTension  to  move 
stories  into  QuarkXPress,  QTools/ 
QXEdit  Xtensions  for  production, 
ClassManager  Plus  with  remote  merge 
option  and  ClassFlow  classified  pagi¬ 
nation,  designed  to  work  with  XPress). 

For  Park  Communications  Inc.’s 
South  Idaho  Press,  Burley,  (News- 
Edit,  QTools/QXEdit,  WireManager, 
QSpool)  and  its  Idaho  weeklies,  the 
Wood  River  Journal,  Hailey,  and 
Minidoka  County  News,  Rupert, 


(NewsEdit,  XTensions,  ClassManag- 
er/Plus);  Warner  Robins,  Ga.,  Daily 
Sun;  Lumberton,  N.C.,  Robesonian; 
and  Kannapolis,  N.C.,  Daily  Indepen' 
dent,  (NewsEdit,  WireManager,  XTen- 
sions,  ClassManager/Plus). 

Also  systems  for  the  Daily  Sun-Post, 
San  Clemente,  Calif.,  (IQue  editorial 
with  IQue  Searcher,  IQueX,  QTools 
and  QXEdit,  classified  upgrades  and 
custom  programming);  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  Evening  News,  (WireManager, 
NewsEdit,  QTools,  QXEdit,  QSpool 
and  ClassManager/Plus);  Morris,  Ill., 
Daily  Herald,  (WireManager  upgrade, 
additional  NewsEdit  copies,  QTools, 
QXEdit,  QSpool  and  Class  Man¬ 
ager/Plus);  Ludington,  Mich.,  Daily 
News,  (upgraded  NewsEdit,  WireMan¬ 
ager  and  CommLink/Plus);  Statesboro 
(Ga.)  Herald,  (NewsEdit,  WireManag¬ 
er,  CommLink/Plus  IQue,  hardware); 
Winchester  (Ky.)  Sun,  (ClassManag¬ 
er/Plus);  Edmond  (Okla.)  Evening  Sun, 
(ClassManager/Plus,  ClassFlow  pagi¬ 
nation);  Baltimore  Business  Journal, 
(editorial,  classified  and  display  ad, 
dummying,  pagination);  San  Jose  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  (editorial  pagination 
package,  CommLink/Plus). 

TuluDirecI  Inturnullonal  Inc. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

CAT  Plus  predictive  dialing  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Denver  Post,  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  Nashville  Banner,  Buf¬ 
falo  News  and  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
NewS'Journal. 

Neasl-Webur  International 

Northridge,  Calif. 

DISCUS  circulation  management 
system  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution.  The  software  integrates 
and  supports  all  aspects  of  service  to 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  tele¬ 
marketing/sales,  billing,  accounting, 
distribution/trucking,  single-copy  sales 
by  outlet  and  rack,  manifest/press  or¬ 
der,  ABC  reporting  and  overall  circu¬ 
lation  management  analysis.  The  Cox 


newspapers  already  use  NWI’s  AD- 
MARC  ad  management  system. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 

Westmont,  Ill. 

Four  Goss  Colorliner  presses  for 
Singapore  Press  Holdings  Ltd.  For  use 
initially  in  printing  the  360,000-circu¬ 
lation  English-language  Straits  Times, 
the  presses  will  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  64  pages  straight. 

Each  will  comprise  one  4/4,  three 
4/1,  two  2/1  and  two  1/1  units,  eight 
CT50  RTFs  and  a  combination  folder 
consisting  of  a  2:5:5  jaw  folder  and  a 
3:2  160-page  folding  couple.  The  order 
includes  a  press  control  system  with 
four  master  workstations,  a  supervisory 
processor  with  Layout  Assistant  for  im- 
positioning,  scheduling  and  production 
reporting,  and  a  Page  Area  Reader. 
Rockwell  will  provide  training  on  site 
and  at  its  Iowa  plant. 

The  Colorliners  will  go  into  the 
company’s  enlarged  Jurong  plant,  with 
the  first  beginning  operation  in  1996 
and  1997.  Existing  presses  will  print 
the  company’s  other  English-,  Chi¬ 
nese-  and  Malay-language  papers. 

When  all  Colorliners  are  operating 
at  Jurong,  Singapore  Press  Holdings’ 
News  Centre  production  plant  will  be 
phased  out. 

AM  Graphics 

Dayton 

An  NP2299  inserter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  will  put  one  of  the 
three  that  it  has  acquired  this  year  into 
its  new  Tribune  Packaging  West  post¬ 
press  plant.  (Its  Freedom  Center  holds 
only  six  of  its  seven  inserters.)  The  or¬ 
der  also  includes  175'  of  NPlOO  deliv¬ 
ery  gripper  conveyor  and  ICON  insert¬ 
er  control  with  selective  release.  With 
delivery  of  the  NP2299,  the  paper  will 
retire  an  old  AM  Graphics  NP1472  in¬ 
serter. 

The  Tribune  inserts  730,000  FSI 
packages  daily  into  its  Tempo  section 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 
Tempo  then  is  inserted  into  the  main 
section  by  agencies  in  the  field. 

Sundays,  inserters  often  must  run 
double  or  even  triple  passes,  depending 
on  ad  volume.  Sunday  FSIs  go  into  ei¬ 
ther  the  comic  or  WomaNews  sections. 
Carriers  then  are  given  seven  separate 
Sunday  sections  to  stuff. 

The  NP2299  will  help  minimize  the 
need  for  multiple  passes. 
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AP  audiotex  updates 
during  shuttle  trip 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  will  offer 
regular  audiotex  updates  during  the  11- 
day  mission  of  space  shuttle  Endeavor, 
scheduled  for  a  Dec.  1  launch. 

Beginning  Dec.  3,  AP’s  audiotex  re¬ 
ports  will  include  roundups  of  the  astro¬ 
nauts’  workday,  previews  of  chores 
planned  for  the  next  day,  conversations 
among  astronauts  and  hourly  updates 
during  the  five  spacewalks.  The  AP  will 
adjust  its  schedule  in  the  event  of  a  de¬ 
layed  launch. 

Callers  dial  (800)  4SKY-TALK  and 
enter  the  personal  identification  num¬ 
bers  printed  in  their  newspapers  to  hear 
the  90-second  messages.  Calls  cost 
$1.20,  payable  by  credit  card. 

In  conjunction  with  the  audiotex  ser¬ 
vice,  fully  paginated  AP  Agenda  pages, 
including  one  for  children,  will  explain 
activities  planned  during  the  shuttle 
mission.  Tasks  include  repairs  to  the 
faulty  $1.5  billion  Hubble  telescope. 

Washington  Post 
forms  Digital  Ink 

DIGITAL  INK  CO.  will  be  responsible 
for  producing  electronically  delivered 
news  and  information  as  a  newly 
formed  subsidiary  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co. 

Former  Weekend  section  editor  Don¬ 
ald  Brazeal  was  named  Digital  Ink  editor 
and  publisher.  Electronic  media  editor 
Mark  Potts  directs  product  development. 

One  of  the  venture’s  first  products 
will  be  an  on-line  version  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  scheduled  to  launch  in  July. 
The  venture  also  is  managing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Post-Haste  audiotex  service, 
which  offers  sports  scores,  stock  quotes, 
lottery  numbers  and  other  information 
via  telephone  and  Post  articles  via  fax. 

Drawing  on  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  parent  company’s  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  broadcast  and  cable  divisions,  and 
Legi-Slate  government  information 
database.  Digital  Ink  will  develop  other 
electronic  products  for  local  and  na¬ 
tional  distribution. 

The  multimedia  products  combining 
text,  graphics,  still  and  moving  images, 
and  sound,  including  music,  will  be  us¬ 
able  on  desktop  and  portable  comput¬ 
ers,  cable  television,  telephones  and 


new  wireless  communication  devices. 

The  on-line  version  of  the  Post  will 
offer  expanded  information,  advertising 
and  interactive  capabilities.  The  com¬ 
pany  promises  “a  significant  improve¬ 
ment  over  most  existing  on-line  prod¬ 
ucts”  using  the  newspaper’s  headlines, 
typestyles  and  graphics.  Stories  will  be 
grouped  according  to  regular  Post  sec¬ 
tions,  and  users  will  be  able  to  find  and 
index  stories  based  on  personal  prefer¬ 
ences. 

The  on-line  paper  also  will  feature 
electronic  mail  and  communication  by 
users  among  themselves  and  with  Post 
writers  and  editors.  Also  to  be  added 
are  on-demand  in-depth  sports  statis¬ 
tics,  original  games  and  a  soap  opera 
section  that  will  allow  users  to  con¬ 
tribute  chapters  to  an  ongoing  narrative. 

Beyond  what  is  available  in  the  print¬ 
ed  newspaper,  the  on-line  version  will 
include  more  neighborhood  news,  texts 
of  speeches  and  press  conferences,  and 
a  Washington  entertainment  guide. 
Users  will  have  access  to  the  paper’s 
archives  and  an  Internet  connection. 

Display  and  classified  advertising  will 
be  carried,  with  users  able  to  place  the 
latter  directly  through  their  computers. 
New  ad  services  targeting  specific  users 
will  cover  real  estate,  entertainment 
and  automotive  markets. 


BALDWIN  TECHNOLOGY’S  In- 
Line  Finishing  Division  has  acquired 
AM  Graphics’  Custom  Bilt  product 
line,  including  sheeters,  rotary  trim¬ 
mers,  Ad-A-Card  and  other  finishing 
accessories. 


INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL 
Inc.,  which  at  mid-year  showed  its  first 
profit  since  the  beginning  of  1991,  re¬ 
ported  unaudited  results  for  the  three 
months  ending  Sept.  30.  During  the 
third  quarter,  the  Culver  City,  Calif., 
prepress  system  supplier  also  underwent 
a  corporate  reorganization  involving 
work  force  reductions,  further  integra¬ 
tion  of  recently  acquired  businesses  and 
the  spin-off  of  its  font  support  business. 


During  the  period,  revenue  soared  to 
$13.38  million  from  $7.75  million  in  the 
comparable  period  a  year  earlier  (ended 
Oct.  31,  before  a  change  to  calendar- 
year  fiscal  reporting).  Net  loss,  howev¬ 
er,  rose  to  $867,346  from  $739,442  last 
year.  The  company  attributed  the 
changes  to  revenues  and  expenses  from 
subsidiaries  not  acquired  until  earlier 
this  year. 

A  more  positive  picture  emerges  from 
year-to-date  comparisons.  In  the  five 
months  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  revenues 
of  $23  million  represented  an  $8  mil¬ 
lion  improvement  from  the  six-month 
figures  through  Oct.  31,  1992.  For  the 
same  two  unequal  periods,  net  loss 
dropped  from  $1.11  million  to  $626,701. 

In  addition  to  anticipated  revenue 
growth  from  R&D  results  and  from  the 
markets  of  recent  acquisitions,  triple-1 
said  integration  of  the  latter  with  its  ex¬ 
isting  operations  affords  opportunities 
to  cut  operating  expenses. 

Some  cost  cutting  came  in  the  form 
of  layoffs  earlier  this  month,  which  hu¬ 
man  resources  director  Cary-Jo  Mayhew 
put  at  about  15%  of  the  staff. 

The  corporate  restructuring  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  September,  when  color  pre¬ 
press  developer  Diadem  and  output  and 
display  ad  systems  developer  Camex 
were  placed  directly  under  Information 
International  management.  The  two 
trade  names  now  apply  only  to  the  sys¬ 
tems. 

Mayhew  said  most  of  Diadem,  which 
had  been  based  in  New  Jersey,  has  been 
moved  to  a  facility  in  Woburn,  Mass., 
where  it  joins  Camex  (originally  in 
Boston)  and  triple-I’s  New  England  op¬ 
erations  (formerly  in  Bedford,  Mass.). 

“We’re  trying  to  operate  as  one  com¬ 
pany  with  product  lines,”  said  Mayhew, 
who  added  that  Xitron,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  is  triple-I’s  only  business  unit 
that  functions  as  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  company  also 
acquired  Digiflex,  which  delivers  adver¬ 
tising  by  modem  and  phone  line  to 
newspapers’  prepress  computers. 

Just  last  month,  triple-I  licensed  its 
font  technology  to  Perma-Graphics. 
The  independent  company  formed  by 
former  triple-I  font  director  Jon 
Schwartz  assumes  all  font  support  for 
triple-I  products,  providing  customers 
with  fonts  in  triple-I’s  VideoFont  and 
Camex  DEO  formats. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 
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Comic  team  thrilled 
to  be  doing  ^Thrills^ 

Chef  Bill  Lombardo  and  artist  Thach  Bui  collaborate 
on  the  ‘Cheap  Thrills  Cuisine'  cartoon  recipe  feature 


by  Chris  Lamb 

WHEN  BILL  LOMBARDO  was  an  ap¬ 
prentice  chef,  he  would  share  his 
“homework”  with  his  neighbors. 

One  of  these  neighbors  was  artist 
Thach  Bui,  who  sometimes  watched 
Lombardo  cook.  As  the  chef  described 
what  he  was  doing,  Bui  would  sketch 
out  the  recipe  for  his  own  use. 

“He  did  it  four  or  five  times,”  Lom¬ 
bardo  said,  “and  then  one  day,  he 
came  up  with  a  brainchild.  He  said, 
‘Why  don’t  we  make  it  into  a  cartoon 
strip?’  ” 

The  brainchild  became  “Cheap 
Thrills  Cuisine,”  which  has  been  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  Washington  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Group  since  July.  From  its  humble 
origins  in  a  Toronto  kitchen,  the  week¬ 
ly  color  or  black-and-white  comic  ap¬ 
pears  in  more  than  60  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  one  as  far  away  as  Turkey. 

Cooking,  after  all,  is  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage.  By  combining  it  with  the  uni¬ 
versally  popular  comic-strip  format, 
Lombardo  and  Bui  have  found  a  niche 
in  a  competitive  business. 

“You  start  with  the  cartoon  and  then 
the  recipe  brings  out  that  extra  dynam¬ 
ic,”  said  Lombardo,  executive  chef  for 


Lamb  is  an  Ohio'based  writer. 


one  of  Marriott’s  apartment  residences 
in  Toronto. 

“  ‘Cheap  Thrills  Cuisine’  also 
doesn’t  compete  on  the  comics  pages 
with  other  comics,”  Bui  added.  “For 
the  most  part,  it  runs  in  a  food  section 
where  it’s  probably  the  only  comic  on 
the  page.  It’s  a  different  genre.” 

In  the  comic.  Chef  Peppi  leads  read¬ 
ers  through  recipes  for  everything  from 
standard  foods,  such  as  cornbread,  piz¬ 
za  and  soup,  to  more  exotic  dishes, 
such  as  orange  mint  salad,  chicken 
pepperonata,  lamb  chop  mignonette, 
fresh  salmon  phyllo  puff,  grilled  cinna¬ 
mon  squash,  and  pepper  and  sausage 
fettucine. 

“We  try  to  be  as  eclectic  and  urbane 
as  possible,”  said  Bui,  founder  of 
Toronto’s  Artattack  Studio,  which  pro¬ 
duces  editorial  illustrations  and  art¬ 
work  for  newspapers  and  advertisers. 

But  recipes  can’t  get  too  exotic  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cartoon’s  space  limita¬ 
tions.  Lombardo  limits  himself  to  65 
words  a  strip  so  there’s  enough  elbow 
room  for  Bui’s  Chef  Peppi  to  describe 
the  dish. 

“It’s  a  challenge,”  Bui  said.  “Bill  and 
I  are  always  fighting  for  the  space  we 
have.” 

Though  “Cheap  Thrills  Cuisine” 
has  been  syndicated  for  only  a  few 
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Bill  Lombardo  and  Thach  Bui 


months,  it  has  been  simmering  for 
years.  The  comic  ran  for  four  years  in  a 
Toronto  arts  magazine  before  it  was 
dropped,  then  for  six  months  in  a 
Toronto  newspaper  and  more  than  two 
years  in  another  arts  magazine.  Copies 
of  the  strip  ended  up  on  refrigerators 
and  in  restaurants  and  even  greasy 
spoons  throughout  Toronto,  but  its  cir¬ 
culation  seemed  to  end  there. 

Bui  tried  to  sell  the  comic  to  syndi¬ 
cates  but  received  only  rejection  let¬ 
ters.  Then  he  and  Lombardo  found 
success  without  really  trying. 

A  friend  told  them  that  she  had  an 
interview  to  pitch  a  couple  of  features 
to  WPWG  and  asked  if  they  wanted 
her  to  see  if  the  syndicate  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  strip.  She  called  them  up 
with  bad  news  and  good  news.  The  bad 
news  was  that  WPWG  wasn’t  interest¬ 
ed  in  her  features;  the  good  news  was 
that  it  liked  the  cooking  cartoon. 

Bui  and  Lombardo  had  a  meeting 
with  WPWG  in  January.  The  strip  sub¬ 
sequently  had  a  successful  test  run  be¬ 
fore  its  official  summer  launch. 

The  artist  and  chef  did  have  to  make 
alterations  in  the  central  character, 
who  had  been  something  of  a  work  in 
progress.  When  Bui  drew  the  strip  for 
one  of  the  arts  magazines,  for  instance, 
the  chef  was  a  punk  rocker.  By  the 
time  that  WPWG  saw  the  comic,  the 
chef  was  named  Louie,  but  there  al¬ 
ready  was  a  chef  named  Louie  in  the 
United  States  with  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark.  That’s  when  Louie  became  Peppi. 
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Peppi  slowly  is  making  a  name  for 
himself.  Lombardo  and  Bui  reported 
receiving  a  letter  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  asking  if  they  sold  any  Peppi 
merchandise.  This  gave  them  another 
brainchild:  to  sell  a  Peppi  doll  and  per¬ 
haps  sauces  used  in  the  strip.  A  cook¬ 
book  is  being  prepared  for  an  expected 
1994  telease  from  Little,  Brown. 

“We  are  totally  amazed  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  strip,”  Bui  said.  “Usually, 
syndicates  say  that  if  you  get  20  news¬ 
papers  in  the  first  year,  that’s  a  good 
response  to  build  from.” 

“Cheap  Thrills  Cuisine”  is  the  fifth 
and  most  successful  comic  for  Bui,  who 
also  draws  a  political  cartoon  called 
“Borderville”  for  the  Toronto  Sun.  He 
had  done  specialty  strips  for  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  the  Financial  Post,  Eye 
magazine  and  Owl  magazine. 

The  native  of  Saigon,  Vietnam, 
practiced  his  drawing  as  a  child  by 
copying  French  cartoons  and  comic 
books.  In  1967,  Bui  came  to  the  United 
States  on  an  academic  scholarship. 
When  the  Vietnam  War  intensified,  he 
couldn’t  return  home.  The  award-win¬ 
ning  Bui  moved  to  Canada  the  next 
year  and  attended  the  New  School  of 
Art  in  Toronto. 

The  award-winning  Lombardo,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  learned  how 
to  make  a  Caesar  salad  for  his  10th 
birthday.  He  received  his  chef’s  train¬ 
ing  at  George  Brown  College  and  then 
spent  four  years  as  executive  chef  at 
the  National  Ballet  School  in  Toronto. 

“When  1  became  a  chef,  1  never 
thought  1  would  become  a  cartoonist 
chef,”  he  said. 


Syndication  for  Britt 
of  Washington  Post 


Her  twice-weekly  feature  discusses 
such  subjects  as  interracial  adoptions, 
teen  sex,  rap  music,  the  Ted  Dan- 
son/Whoopi  Goldberg  Friars  Club 
controversy,  the  legacy  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  more. 

Britt  joined  the  Washington  Post  as 
a  Style  section  writer  in  1989  and  went 
on  to  pen  pieces  that  included  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-nominated  essay  about 
her  older  brother’s  death. 

She  became  a  Post  columnist  in 
March  1992  and,  according  to  WPWG, 
soon  began  receiving  “sacks  of  mail” 
and  “hundreds  of  phone  calls”  praising 
her  work. 

Before  joining  the  Post,  Britt  cov¬ 
ered  Hollywood  and  ran  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  bureau  of  USA  Today  and  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

The  Gary,  Ind.,  native  earned  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1979. 


Tribune  will  market 
financial  fax  service 


DONNA  BRITT’S  COLUMN  is  be¬ 
ing  syndicated  by  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group. 


NEA  is  syndicating 
Christmas  sequence 


A  CHRISTMAS  COMIC  sequence  by 
“The  Grizzwells”  creator  Bill  Schorr  is 
being  offered  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

“A  Grizzwells  Christmas”  begins 
Dec.  6  and  runs  six  times  each  week 
through  Christmas  Day.  It  goes  to  the 
more  than  600  NEA  clients  and  also  is 
available  for  individual  sales. 

The  sequence  stars  Tucker  Grizzwell, 
the  youngest  member  of  Schorr’s  car¬ 
toon  family  of  bears,  who  mails  a  letter 
to  Santa  without  a  stamp  and  then  gets 
stuck  in  a  mailbox  trying  to  retrieve  it. 


TIE  THE  KNOT 
WITH  MORE 
READERS. 


Donna  Britt 


TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  and 
Wall  Street  By  Fax  Inc.  have  reached 
an  agreement  to  syndicate  a  financial 
fax-on-demand  service  to  newspapers. 

The  service  will  enable  newspaper 
readers  to  retrieve  customized  stock- 
market  charts  and  company  profiles  by 
fax. 

By  dialing  an  800  number,  readers 
will  be  able  to  order  financial  data 
about  10,000  companies.  The  informa¬ 
tion  will  include  Standard  &  Poor’s 
stock  and  industry  reports.  First  Call 
earnings  estimate  reports  and  price/ 
earnings  charts,  Vickers  insider-trading 
charts  and  Wall  Street  By  Fax  histori¬ 
cal  price  charts. 

Newspapers  will  receive  a  percent¬ 
age  of  revenue  from  each  fax  ordered 
by  a  reader. 

The  Wall  Street  By  Fax  service  will 
be  available  free  to  TMS  Stocks 
clients. 
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Brides  &  Boaqaets  offers  20  spe¬ 
cial  features.  And  our  Wedding 
Bells  Mini  has  13  features.  You 
can  buy  them  individually.  Or  get 
everything  you  need  to  help  groom  j 
the  bride  by  ordering  both.  Add  a 
ColorFoto  for  cover  that  says  “I , 
do! 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  to  or¬ 
der  a  free  sample  today.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues.  1 
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Nine  of  140  United  Media 
employees  lose  their  jobs 

UM  says  a  prime  reason  for  the  layoffs  is  the  smaller 
size  of  the  company  since  Scripps  sold  two  divisions 


by  David  As  tor 

UNITED  MEDIA  HAS  laid  off  nine 
of  its  approximately  140  employees. 

A  UM  spokeswoman  said  the  people 
who  lost  their  jobs  worked  in  positions 
ranging  from  “vice  president  to  secre¬ 
tary,”  hut  she  declined  to  be  more  spe¬ 
cific. 

The  spokeswoman  said  the  nine 
staffers  will  receive  their  regular 
salaries  through  the  end  of  the  year 
and  then  one  week  of  severance  pay 
for  every  six  months  that  they  worked 
at  UM.  She  added  that  UM  will  pay 
for  health  benefits  through  March  for 
employees  who  do  not  find  a  new  job 
by  then. 

UM  is  profitable,  so  why  was  the 
staff  cut?  The  spokeswoman  said  UM’s 
work  force  was  being  “restructured”  be¬ 
cause  it  “was  set  up  to  service  a  bigger 
company.  Two  businesses  are  gone 
now.” 

TV  Data  and  Pharos  Books  were 
sold  by  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  in  late  1992 
and  early  1993,  respectively.  Scripps 
also  considered  selling  the  remaining 
divisions  of  UM,  including  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  and  the  licens¬ 
ing  division,  before  taking  them  off  the 
market  this  summer  (E&P,  Aug.  21,  p. 
34).  Time  Warner  reportedly  was  a  po¬ 
tential  buyer. 

After  Scripps  opted  to  keep  the 
company,  it  named  Douglas  Stern  to 
replace  Robert  Roy  Metz  as  UM  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO. 

When  asked  if  the  layoffs  were  part 
of  a  Scripps  strategy  to  streamline  UM 
and  then  put  it  on  the  selling  block 
again,  the  spokeswoman  said  no. 

A  spokesman  for  Cincinnati-based 
Scripps  said  New  York-based  UM 
made  the  layoffs  decision  autonomous¬ 
ly.  “It  was  handled  on  the  local  level,” 
he  said.  “They’re  an  operating  unit.” 

One  industry  observer  requesting 
anonymity  said  the  layoffs,  while 
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painful  to  the  nine  involved,  were  less 
severe  than  those  at  various  news¬ 
papers  in  recent  years. 

UM  has  approximately  150  features, 
including  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz 
and  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis. 

Books  are  released 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 
columnist  Erma  Bombeck  has  written 
the  best-selling  A  Marriage  Made  in 
Heaven  or  Too  Tired  for  an  Affair  for 
HarperCollins. 

Another  Universal  columnist, 
Richard  Reeves,  has  penned  President 
Kennedy:  Profile  of  Power  for  Simon 
and  Schuster. 

And  Copley  News  Service  colum¬ 
nist  Letitia  Baldrige  has  written  Letitia 
Baldrige’s  New  Complete  Guide  to  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Manners  for  Rawson  Associ¬ 
ates. 

Wendy’s  promotion 

THE  TITLE  CHARACTER  in  Peter 
Guren’s  “Ask  Shagg”  comic  answers 
questions  about  four  endangered  ani¬ 
mal  species  on  cards  packed  with  kid 
meals  at  Wendy’s  fast-food  restaurants. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  said  the 
cards  are  being  offered  until  the  end  of 
December. 

White  House  mutt? 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  CLINTON  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  purchasing  two  ex¬ 
pensive  golden  retrievers,  “Wild 
Things”  writer  Mike  Capuzzo  launched 
a  movement  to  get  the  president  to 
adopt  a  mutt. 

His  United  Feature  Syndicate  col¬ 
umn  prompted  numerous  dog  lovers  to 
sign  petitions  and  send  letters  to  the 
White  House. 

Also  involved  in  the  adopt-a-mutt 


campaign  are  the  American  Humane 
Association,  which  invited  Capuzzo  to 
speak  at  its  recent  national  conven¬ 
tion;  American  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  other  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  animal  shelters  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities. 

ASPCA  president  Roger  Caras  sent 
a  letter  to  Clinton  that  said  adopting  a 
shelter  dog  “would  save  hundreds  of 
thousands”  of  canines  from  being  put 
to  death  because  people  would  “follow 
the  White  House  example.” 

Capuzzo  is  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
feature  writer  who  recently  won  a  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Black  journalists 
Award  for  a  Sports  Illustrated  article 
about  retired  baseball  slugger  Hank 
Aaron. 

He  does  “Wild  Things”  with  illustra¬ 
tor  David  Catrow,  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  at  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun 
and  Copley  News  Service. 

Nelson  joins  LATS 

LARS-ERIK  NELSON  HAS  moved 
his  column  from  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Times  Mirror  Co.-owned 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Times  Mirror  also  owns  Newsday, 
which  Nelson  joined  this  year  after  12 
years  as  Washington  bureau  chief  and 
columnist  at  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Before  that,  he  was  a  diplomat¬ 
ic  correspondent  at  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine. 

Nelson,  52,  writes  three  times  a 
week  about  politics,  economics  and 
foreign  affairs  from  a  liberal  perspec¬ 
tive. 


Lars-Erik  Nelson 
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paper.  There’s  a  lot  of  rounding  up  the 
usual  collection  of  sources.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  always  try  to  do  is  broad¬ 
en  my  net  and  a  computer,  bulletin 
boards  and  the  like  are  a  wonderful 
way  to  do  that,  and  ProfNet  takes  it 
one  step  farther.  How  can  I  reach  a  few 
hundred  institutions  at  one  shot?” 
Reisner  said. 

ProfNet  comes  up  with  sources  most 
of  the  time  but  not  always,  he  pointed 
out.  “It’s  not  a  sure  hit,”  he  said. 

For  instance,  a  recent  inquiry  for 
academics  who  had  studied  “blue  laws,” 
which  prohibit  Sunday  shopping,  pro¬ 
duced  no  response,  he  added. 

Christopher  Ryan,  a  business  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal,  said  he  discovered  ProfNet 
while  on  the  Internet. 

He  first  used  ProfNet  when  an  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  needed  information 
about  whether  there  is  a  relationship 
between  education  levels  and  criminal 
activity. 

“I  sent  this  question  over  ProfNet, 
asking  if  there  were  education  or  crim¬ 
inal  science  professors  who  had  done 
research  in  that  area.  I  received  seven 
or  eight  replies  and  passed  them  on  to 
the  reporter,”  Ryan  said. 

Another  time,  he  placed  an  inquiry 
on  ProfNet  after  an  editor  asked  if 
there  were  any  sources  of  satellite  pho¬ 
tos  that  would  show  the  approach  of 
Hurricane  Emily. 

Ryan  said  the  editor  was  looking  for 
supplemental  material  that  the  news¬ 
paper  could  use  besides  the  usual 
weather  maps. 

“I  posted  the  question  on  ProfNet 
and  was  prompted  to  a  terrific  comput¬ 
er  system  on  the  Internet  that  has  lots 
of  weather  information,”  he  said. 

While  they  had  access  to  the  weath¬ 
er  photos,  the  newspaper’s  computer 
did  not  have  the  capability  to  view  the 
highly  detailed  satellite  ones. 

“In  terms  of  getting  questions  out  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  experts,  I 
can’t  think  of  a  faster  way  of  doing 
that,”  he  said. 

Nora  Paul,  chief  librarian  at  the 
Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies  in 
St.  Petersburg,  said  the  beauty  of  the 
service  is  that  it  is  not  just  for  “cyber¬ 
surfers.” 

“He’s  [Forbush]  also  made  it  avail¬ 
able  to  people  that  are  still  doing  only 
telephone-assisted  journalism  and  I 
just  think  it’s  wonderful,”  Paul  said. 

When  she  was  library  director  at  the 


Miami  Herald,  shelves  were  stacked 
with  university  media  guides,  which 
were  useful  but  were  very  time-con¬ 
suming  to  use,  she  said. 

She  noted  that  colleges,  universities 
and  research  centers  contacted  and 
quoted  in  a  story  receive  positive  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  institution  and  fac¬ 
ulty  member. 

Weekly  Editor 

Continued  from  page  2 1 

some  manner  or  other,  by  our  religion 
or  our  ethnic  backgrounds.  We  tend  to 
gravitate  to  like-minded  groups.  As 
long  as  no  public  monies  are  involved, 

I  see  no  problem.” 

That  statement  brought  Philadel¬ 
phia  reporters  on  the  run  to  Frank- 
linville  to  check  out  the  fire-from-the- 
hip  editor.  It  also  brought  a  telephone 
call  from  Sam  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Township  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col¬ 
ored  People.  After  hearing  Hart’s  con¬ 
cerns,  Kinkade  asked  him,  “Would  you 
like  Ku  Klux  Klan  members  to  join  the 
NAACP?” 

To  this  day,  Kinkade  said,  he  feels 
the  same  about  private  organizations 
and  their  memberships,  assuming  that 
no  public  funds  are  involved. 

During  the  1992  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  campaign,  Kinkade  grew  so  frus¬ 
trated  with  the  candidates  that  he  of¬ 
fered  to  change  his  name  legally  to 
None  of  the  Above  and  run.  A  bit  of 
silliness  always  helps  in  times  of  de¬ 
pression,  he  said. 

“To  express  my  opinion,  that’s  one 
thing  1  won’t  give  up  until  they  plant 
me  in  the  ground,”  Kinkade  said.  “1 
have  never  held  a  gun  to  anyone’s  head 
to  demand  he  accept  my  opinion.  If 
people  disagree,  they  can  write  and 
we’ll  publish  their  letters.” 

And  they  do.  The  editorial  page 
each  week  features  a  wide  variety  of 
correspondence.  Many  letters  offer 
strongly  voiced  opposition  to  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  view.  This  pleases  Kinkade.  “If  a 
newspaper  gets  no  feedback,  it’s  proba¬ 
bly  putting  out  pablum.” 

That  said,  Kinkade  addressed  what 
he  considers  a  woeful  situation  in  the 
industry.  “So  few  towns  have  indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers,”  he  said.  “The  chains 
unfortunately  are  concerned  only  with 
the  bottom  line.  You  might  make  more 
money  working  for  them.  But  it  sure 
isn’t  as  much  fun.” 

Kinkade  never  planned  to  run  a 
weekly. 


He  attended  Cumberland  Township 
Community  College,  then  did  a  three- 
year  hitch  in  the  Navy. 

At  that  point,  he  explained,  “1  need¬ 
ed  a  job  ” 

He  answered  a  classified  ad  in  his 
hometown  Vineland,  N.J.,  Daily  Jour' 
nal.  The  paper  needed  an  ad  salesman. 
He  was  hired  but  soon  became  bored. 
However,  he  found  himself  fascinated 
with  the  production  side  of  newspaper- 
ing. 

That  led  Kinkade  to  Sunbeam  News¬ 
papers,  Salem,  N.J.,  then  publishing  five 
weeklies.  (They  later  were  merged  into 
Today’s  Sunbeam,  a  daily.)  His  assign¬ 
ment  was  ad  composition,  working  with 
Linotype  and  Ludlow  hot-metal  equip¬ 
ment. 

Justawriters  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
he  became  the  in-house  expert.  When 
Compugraphic’s  photocomposition  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced.  Sunbeam  was 
among  the  first  to  sign  an  order.  Kin¬ 
kade  was  dispatched  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  in  Wilmington,  Mass. 

“1  was  there  for  two  weeks,  watched 
our  system  being  built,  learned  how  to 
run  it,  brought  it  back  and  got  it  going. 

1  love  to  dabble  in  printing  equipment, 
read  a  how-to  book  and  then  get  in 
there  and  run  it.” 

At  Salem,  Kinkade  worked  closely 
with  two  weekly  editors.  Gene  banning 
and  Wes  Denman.  They  introduced 
him  to  the  news  side  of  community 
journalism  and  became  his  mentors. 

Kinkade  began  to  think  about  run¬ 
ning  his  own  weekly.  A  phone  call  in 
spring  1980  was  all  that  he  needed.  It 
came  from  the  publisher  of  the  Sentinel 
who  wondered  if  Kinkade  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  him  out? 

“It  took  me  about  two  minutes  to  de¬ 
cide.  1  told  him,  ‘Don’t  move  out  of 
your  chair.  I’ll  be  right  there.’  ” 

The  price  was  $50,000  and  required 
some  creative  financing  and  a  lot  of 
selling  off  of  assets. 

Kinkade’s  first  issue  was  July  25,  1980. 
Gross  sales  in  the  next  five  months 
totaled  $35,000. 

“That  scared  me,”  he  said.  “I  knew 
then  that  we  needed  extensive  selling 
efforts,  so  1  hired  a  full-time  ad  sales¬ 
person.  And  1  also  spent  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  on  the  street  hustling  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Those  efforts  broke  the  ice.  During 
the  next  five  years,  annual  sales  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  $200,000. 

In  1991,  the  Sentinel  enjoyed  a  record 
gross  of  $285,000.  But  the  tumbling 
economy  that  followed  caused  a  3% 
drop  in  1992.  lE^P 
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should  charitable  contributions  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Jewish  community 
bankroll  newspapers  in  areas  where 
Jewish  papers  exist? 

Lippman,  in  fact,  was  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Press  Association 
the  last  time  that  a  conflict  between 
UJA'Federation  and  independent  pa¬ 
pers  went  public.  That  1984  dispute  in¬ 
volved  papers  in  Los  Angeles  as  well  as 
New  York  (E&P,  July  21,  1984,  p.  11). 

This  latest  conflict,  then,  has  a  his¬ 
tory  —  a  history  that  fuels  emotions 
on  both  sides. 

“The  case  that  Long  Island  Jewish 
World  is  making  is  based  on  false¬ 
hoods,”  said  Conrad  Berke,  associate 
publisher  and  advertising  director  of 
the  subsidized  Jewish  Week. 

Berke  said  the  Lippmans  are  being 
hypocritical  when  they  say  the  Jewish 
Week  is  trying  to  destroy  their  paper. 

“Look,  the  fact  is  the  Lippmans  and 
Long  Island  Jewish  World  went  into 
business  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  put  the  Jewish  Week  out  of 
business”  on  Long  Island,  Berke  said. 

“Now  what  they  want,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “is  to  grab  off  the  names.  They 
want  the  (UJA-Federation)  subscriber 
list.  They  want  it  in  their  grubby  little 
fists.”  Berke  added  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  about  the  Jewish  Week’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  UJA-Federation. 

“They  say  it’s  not  fair  for  UJA  to 
have  its  own  newspaper.  Why  not?  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  its 
own  newspaper.  It’s  called  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,” 
Berke  said. 

Jewish  Week  is  a  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion  under  New  York  law  and  while  it 
gets  an  annual  $825,000  subsidy  from 
the  UJA/Federation,  it  returns  all  ex¬ 
cess  income  to  the  charity,  Berke  said. 
He  declined  to  specify  what  amounts 
have  been  returned  in  recent  years  ex¬ 
cept  to  describe  them  as  “substantial.” 

But  the  Jewish  Week’s  critics,  includ  ¬ 
ing  some  inside  UJA/Federation  lead¬ 
ership,  say  the  newspaper  is  trying  to 
have  it  both  ways:  Being  a  non-profit 
entity  to  win  UJA/Federation  dollars 
and  subscribers  but  acting  as  a  private 
newspaper  when  it  battles  independent 
papers  for  advertisers. 

Berke  said  the  UJA/Federation 
“controls”  the  Jewish  Week.  However, 
the  newspaper  has  a  board  of  directors; 
several  of  the  board’s  members  overlap 
with  members  of  the  UJA-Federation 
board. 


UJA-Federation  executive  director 
Steven  Solender  emphasized  the  news¬ 
paper’s  independence. 

“They  control  their  own  editorial 
policy.  They  make  all  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  decisions.  They  control  their  des¬ 
tiny,”  Solender  said. 

Clearly,  though,  the  newspaper  de¬ 
pends  on  the  UJA/Federation:  The 
philanthropy  controls  the  mailing  list 
and  does  not  share  it  with  the  Jewish 
Week  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
publication  or  organization. 

The  Jewish  Week  has  strong  support¬ 
ers  and  some  adamant  detractors  in¬ 
side  the  UJA/Federation. 

Enough  controversy  has  been  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  paper  that  in  1991,  the 
UJA/Federation  formed  a  “media  com¬ 
mittee”  to  examine  what  relationship 
the  charity  should  have  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

In  February  1992,  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  UJA/Federa¬ 
tion  institute  a  checkoff  system  in 
which  the  Jewish  Week  would  be  only 
one  of  several  Jewish  newspapers  that 
contributors  could  choose  to  receive. 

The  recommendation  went  no¬ 
where,  however. 

“This  business  about  the  media 
committee  has  been  overblown,” 
Solender  said.  “There  have  been  many 
media  committees  ....  There  are  con¬ 
stant  discussions  about  whether  we 
could  purchase  subscriptions  more  eco¬ 
nomically  or  reduce  the  cost  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  service.” 

Solender  said  the  checkoff  idea  may 
be  discussed  at  the  Dec.  1  meeting. 

“The  fact  is,  however,  that  as  of 
now,  this  is  a  very  economical  way  to 
reach  our  contributors,”  he  said. 

On  Long  Island,  meanwhile,  the  dis¬ 
pute  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  no- 
holds-barred  newspaper  war. 

“It  is  quite  frankly  a  newspaper  war 
now,”  said  the  UJA-Federation  activist 
who  insisted  on  anonymity.  “And  I 
think  it  will  reflect  poorly  on  UJA-Fed¬ 
eration  because  it  is  obviously  choos¬ 
ing  sides.” 

Lippman  said  the  Jewish  Week  clear¬ 
ly  acts  as  a  competitive  newspaper  in 
his  market. 

He  said  Jewish  Week  salespeople  dis¬ 
parage  his  circulation,  citing  postal 
statements  in  saying  it  is  only  about 
8,000.  In  fact,  Lippman  said,  mail  sub¬ 
scription  is  about  11,000.  Bulk  sales  to 
synagogues  and  other  Jewish  centers 
plus  free  distribution  from  other  Jew- 
ish-oriented  sites  brings  the  total  to  an 
average  of  about  26,000,  according  to 
the  paper’s  latest  postal  statement. 


Lippman  also  accused  Berke  of  tar¬ 
geting  Jeicish  World  advertisers  so  ag¬ 
gressively  that  a  few  have  withdrawn 
from  Jewish  newspapers  altogether. 

“They  are  using  the  charity’s  good 
name  to  sell  advertising,”  Lippman 
said. 

For  his  part,  Berke  said  the  Jeii'ish 
Week  is  only  pointing  out  obvious 
weaknesses  at  the  Jewish  World. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  the  JeW' 
ish  Week’s  circulation  is  audited  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

“Jewish  Week  is  ABC-audited.  The 
other  papers  —  all  of  them,  with  no 
exceptions  —  are  unaudited  ....  So 
how  good  a  job  is  l/eivish  World]  really 
doing  of  selling?  ....  Without  an  au¬ 
dit,  you  know  the  tricks  you  can  do,” 
Berke  said. 

And  far  from  cutting  its  advertising 
prices,  the  Jewish  Week  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  because  of  its  large  circulation, 
he  added. 

The  Jewish  Week’s  rivals  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  newspaper  takes  unfair 
advantage  of  postal  rates. 

The  Forward,  for  instance,  said  in 
an  editorial  that  the  UJA/Federation’s 
$825,000  was  paying  for  subscriptions 
that  were  discounted  below  50%. 

In  addition,  Lippman  in  a  Jan.  7  let¬ 
ter  to  Jewish  community  leaders  said 
the  Jewish  Week  gets  around  Postal 
Service  zoning  replating  requirements 
by  mailing  under  five  separate  permits. 

“They  don’t  change  25%  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  They  have  never,  never  changed 
25%  of  the  paper,”  Lippman  said. 

More  “falsehoods,”  Berke  said.  “We 
follow  the  postal  regulations.  Each  of 
the  five  Jewish  Weeks  gets  audited  by 
post  offices  every  year.” 

The  Jewish  Week  has  undergone  ma¬ 
jor  changes  recently.  Gary  Rosenblatt 
—  described  recently  in  Moment,  a 
Jewish  magazine,  as  “the  hottest  Jewish 
editor  in  the  country”  —  was  brought 
in  as  the  new  editor.  The  paper  was  re¬ 
designed  in  August  and  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  local  news  aggressively,  including 
such  events  as  births,  weddings  and 
Bar  Mitzvahs. 

This  success  ensures  the  UJA-Feder¬ 
ation  of  getting  out  its  message  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  relying  on  the  privately  owned 
papers,  Berke  said. 

Lippman  vehemently  disagrees. 

“1  wonder  what  would  happen  if  the 
charity  decided  to  open  a  construction 
business,  with  the  argument  that  it’s 
the  most  efficient  way  to  build  Federa¬ 
tion  offices.  How  would  construction 
businesspeople  in  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  feel  about  that?” 
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D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loons,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonoble  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)  493-1795 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  for  X-Generation 
Boomers  loo!  Samples:  (91 5)  643-7905 
Mike  Prince,  1000  Fisk 
Brownwood,  TX  76801 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 

Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 

Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 


*  *  *  PUZZLES  ★  ★  ♦ 
WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
•  Daily  •  Weekly  •  Monthly 
Suppliers  to  national  &  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Great  Rates! 

Call  fora  FREE  kit  (914)  939-2111 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


We  ore  always  me  same  age  inside. 

Gertrude  Stein 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  VarKOuver,  WA  98662 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


GROUP  PRESIDENT,  CEO,  CFO  and 
partnership  requiring  $5MM-$25MM 
acquisition  fund,  may  call  JM&A. 
Est.  1983,  (614)  889-9747. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTURY  OLD  bi-weekly  newspaper 
group  in  Zone  5.  $2,000,000  gross. 
Suburban  market.  Excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Write  to  Box  6605,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


It’S  a  Classified  Secret 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  on  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Aduertising  Department  with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach,  if 
the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  the  Classified's, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DAILY  AVAILABLE.  Owners  spent  $2.8 
million  for  equipment  and  building, 
business  growing  this  year  after 
slump,  good  net  on  bottom  line  now. 
$1,000,000.  Only  for  sale  u.ntil  Dec. 
1993.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950. 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 

A  wise  man  will  make  more 
opportunities  than  he  firxis. 

Francis  Bacon 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

FLORIDA-ALTERNATIVE  newspaper  and 
inventory.  Monthly  paid  circulation. 
Focused  readership.  Established  opera¬ 
tion,  strong  growth  potential.  Asking 
$175,000.  (904)  465-0999. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  U.S.  All  correspondences 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (803)  882-3272 

It  is  easier  to  leave  angry  words 
unspoken  than  to  mend  a  heart  these 
words  have  broken. 

Anonymous 


TRADE  ASSOCIAnON 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newyjoper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 

SEND  E&P  BOX  REPUES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


METROUNER  HALF  DECK 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Cadbom  CKOptical 

310/372-0372 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-9011. 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

If  you  hove  CUTLER  HAMMER  or  NOLAN 
lapstream/overhead  coveyors  or  equip¬ 
ment,  call:  Standlee  &  Associates, 
Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or  (800) 
741-1937. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  exceh 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 

MULLER  227E  INSERTER  3  INTO  1~ 
In  operation  1  year-Like  NEW 
Bill  Kanipe  (404)  428-5817 


ON  SALE: 

Editor  &  Publisher's 
1993  Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy  contact  E&P’s 
Circulation  D^artment  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-58 1 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


REMANUFAaURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PRESSES 

4-UNIT  Community  press,  2  folders, 
good  shape,  extras.  Must  move  to  obtain 
space.  Also,  Heidelberg  GTO,  like  new 
&  Harris  19x25.  (703)  261-8000  doy/ 
(703)  862-5891  eve. 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1976  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/u  HARRIS 
Ml  10  1978;  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFl 
folder  and  upper  former;  4/u  Harris 
VI 5A  1978  w/JF7  and  JF25. 

Tel  913  362-8888  Fax  913  362-8901 


FOR  SALE 

9/u  two  folder  SSC  press,  comprised  of 
2-4  "highs"  1 982  vintage,  with  or  w/out 
heatset,  many  extras. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

2  acid-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  gcxxd  condition. 

2  Baldwin  105  C-O-V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fax  (913)  541-8960. 

FOR  SALE  'WHERE  IS  AS  IS" 

6  unit  suburban  press  S-1196,  4  units 
initially  installed  in  1968,  2 

Signature  units  stacked  in  1971. 
offers  invited  to  La  Prensa,  San  Pedro 
Sula,  Honduras,  C.A.  3a  Ave.  N.O  No. 
34  Apdo.  No.  143.  Tel:  53-3101,  Fax 
53-0778. 

GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTPs,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

New! 

MAN: 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

•  N-845  -  8  units 

•  RBC-2  folder  22  3/4" 

•  Very  good  condition,  available 
early  1994 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fax:  (201)  492-9777 

HARRIS  N-845  HEATSET  PRESSES 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4"  Cut-off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4"  Cut-off 

(901)  423-1343 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

Always  be  a  little  kinder  than  necessary 

James  M.  Barrie 


13-Side,  22"  (560mm)  Cutoff 

Excellent  Condition 

Al  Taber  ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

^~GLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 990 
vintage  22  3/4". 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders. 

9- unit  Community  w/SC  folder. 

4-unit  Community  with  w/2-SC  folders 
(1  w/u.f.),  late  1970's,  22  3/4". 
1-unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

10- unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 
1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add-on 
unit. 

1  JF15  folder,  1980  vintage. 

7-unit  Web  Leader  w/6  mono  units  and  1 
Quadracolor  unit,  1977. 

4-unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 

356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  3  Color 
King  units  with  brush  dampening, 
running  circ.  both  sides  and  Kj6  i 

folder,  1 984  or  later.  Prefer  50  HP,  480  i 
volt  drive.  Preference  to  units  currently  ! 

in  use.  Contact  Hugh  Crowe,  ! 

(503)  752-7043,  Fax  754-0251.  ! 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Newspaper  circubtion  consultant 
Home  delivery-Single  copy  sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


NUMBERS  DOWN?  Think  you  could 
improve  on  your  current  telemarketing 
operation?  Does  an  in-house  phone  or¬ 
der  seem  a  little.. .expensive?  We  have 
experience  with  everting  from  20.000 
weeklies  to  5OO,OO0-f  dailies.  Find  out 
why  two  of  America's  top  ten  chose  us. 

THE  START  GROUP,  INC. 

_ (800)  261-1220 _ 

As  woter  reflects  a  face,  so  a  man's 
heart  reflects  the  man. 

Proverbs 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  START*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specicl- 
ists  in  our  Iwentietfi  year,  DCA  Promo- 
Hons  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

New 

Starts 


Te?ias  OutSound/Inc. 

\tervir>g  Newspapers  Natioowide^ 


ClieRnea  Herfc 


1  800  880-9136 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"The  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


COMPUTER  SUPPORT 


LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Tandy/Rndio  Shock  Models  100  102 
200  WP2  "exclusively!"  Cables  RAM 
ROMs  programs  hard-2-find  items 
sales  service  experienced  humble.  We 
have  everything  and  know  it  all! 
Fax/Call/Write  for  a  FREE  CATALOG 


932-8856  msg  (510)  937-5039  fax. 


CONSULTANTS 


42  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


IVY  EDITORIAL  SERVICES 
Medical  and  consumer  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  proofreading,  typesetting,  design, 
production.  Meeting  planning  also  a 
speciality.  Rates  by  quotation. 

(516)  887-7534 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TELEMARKETING  SALES  A4ANAGER  far 
one  of  metro  New  York's  largest  weekly 
advertising  periodicals.  Responsi¬ 
ble  far  training,  motivating  and  lead¬ 
ing  a  staff  of  30.  Requires  a  "hands-on" 
experienced  manager  with  strong  com¬ 
munication  and  sales  skills.  Outbound 
and  inbound  telesales  management 
experience  in  classified  and/or  display 
advertising  a  must.  Innovative,  crea¬ 
tive  leadership  a  plus.  Salary,  bene¬ 
fits  and  bonus  package.  Send  detailed 
cover  letter  with  resume  and  current 
salary  to  General  Manager,  Buy-Lines 
Press,  PO  Box  525,  Baldwin,  NY 
11510.  No  calls,  please. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

Experienced  advertising  salesperson 
needed  to  develop  new  business  and 
maintain  existing  accounts.  NYC  Jewish 
newspaper  offers  high  commission  and 
good  benefits  to  the  right  person.  Conve¬ 
nient  mid-town  location.  Minimum  2 
years  sales  experience  preferred.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  (212) 
689-4255. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  Sales  Mana- 
ger  needed  far  3  person  department  at 
13,000  daily  in  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC.  Motivational  and 
promotion-minded.  Call  Philip 
Porter,  Ad  Director,  (803)  785-4293. 

SELL  THE  AD  DIREQOR 
SOFTWARE 

Road  warrior  needed  to  sell  the  news¬ 
paper  industry's  leading  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  software  -  The  Aa  Director.  News¬ 
paper  sales  background  and  excellent 
presentation  skills  a  must.  Macintosh 
experience  a  plus.  Extensive  travel  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send 
resume  to  Allyn  Hallisey,  Media 
Marketing  Materials,  Inc.,  5749 
Arapahoe  Ave.,  Boulder,  CO  80303. 

(303)  440-7855. 


FINANCIAL/ECONOMIC 


^OOP  NEWS  SERVICE 
International  wire  covering  the  money 
angle  on  the  news  debuts  with  Market 
News  Service  stories  selected  and  edited 
far  general  newspaper  readership.  MNS 
is  a  leader  in  me  competitive  field  of 
real-time  information  for  financial 
professionals.  Breaking  economic  news, 
analysis,  forecasts,  related  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  United  States,  EC.  Superb 
quality.  Low  rates.  Per-story  or 
subscription.  Daily  skeds.  Vari¬ 
ous  deliveiy  options,  including  AP. 
Tod  Goodwin,  Scoop  Publisher,  307  E. 
37th  #3,  New  York,  NY  10016.  Phone 
(212)  867-2025.  Fax  (212) 

867-2048.  Modem  (212)  509-2748. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  far  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  far  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experierKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


Anger  does  as  much  damage  to  the 
vessel  it  is  stored  in  as  it  daes  ta 
anything  it  is  poured  upon. 

Anonymous 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 

St.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida's 
second  largest  newspaper,  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  avail^le  for  a  motivated  indi¬ 
vidual  in  media  advertising  sales 
and  1-3  years  experience  in  sales 
supervision. 

Requirements  include  strong  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills 
plus  knowledge  of  auto  trends,  print, 
broadcast  ond  direct  mail.  Candidate 
must  be  able  to  work  under  pressure  of 
deadlines  and  with  multiple  projects. 
Responsibilities  will  include 
supervising  Outside  Sales  Staff, 
developing  innovative  auto  promotions 
with  concentration  on  National,  Auto/ 
Dealer  Association  accounts.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  salai7 
requirements  to:  Staffer  Resources,  PO 
Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33731-1121. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
(100,000-1-  daily)  seeks  seasoned 
advertising  professional  to  manage 
retail  advertising  department.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  ten  years  multiple  market  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Positioned  at  foot  of 
Pikes  Peak,  The  Gazette  Telegraph,  a 
Freedom  Newspaper,  offers  full  benefit 
package,  including  pension  plan  and 
401 K.  Send  cover  letter,  salary  history, 
and  resume  to  Human  Resources  Dept., 
Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 .  EOE 
MFDV. 

"LAST  BEST  PLACE"  The  Daily  Inter 
Lake  in  Kalispell  Montana  needs  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  15,000  Daily, 
17,000  Sunday.  Experience  and 
successful  track  record  in  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Management  essential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Tom 
Kurdy,  PO  Box  7610,  Kalispell,  MT 
59904. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

Design  Editor:  Bears  major  responsi¬ 
bility  far  the  nevrspaper's  design  and 
appearance,  as  wrell  as  informational 
graphics  and  illustrations.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  hove  at  least  three  years  of 
experience  in  graphics,  design  and 
layout  with  a  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper;  must  also  hove  strong  typography 
skills  and  strong  working  knowledge  of 
computer  software  programs  on  design 
and  layout.  Send  resume  and  portfolio 
to  Sandra  Duerr,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Courier-Journal,  525  W. 
Broadway,  PO  Box  740031,  Louisville, 
KY  40201-7431. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/ Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  colls,  please. 


AttenlionAdyertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 

•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment 
&  Supplies  -  Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  - 
Sales.  You  will  be  helping  us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  your  ad  to  appear,  and  whether 

an  E&P  box  number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the  number  of  columns 
and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad,  please  include  a 
copy  of  the  invoice. 

-  E&P  Classified  Department 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

TWO  POSITIONS;  The  Walter  Cronk- 
ite  School  of  Journalism  and  Telecom¬ 
munication  at  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity  has  two  tenure-track  faculty  posi¬ 
tions  open  beginning  Foil  1994. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Assistant  Professor.  Applicants 
with  earned  doctorates  preferred; 
applicants  with  master's  degree  consid¬ 
ers.  Successful  candidate  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  in  the  public  relations 
sequence.  Significant  professional  expe¬ 
rience  required;  teaching  and  market¬ 
ing/management  experience  desirable. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  teach,  perform  service  and  engage  in 
research/creative  activity. 

BROADCASTING 

Assistant  Professor.  Applicants 
with  earned  doctorates  preferred; 
applicants  with  master's  degree  consid¬ 
ers.  Successful  candidate  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  tsch  in  the  brsdcast  jour¬ 
nalism  sequence.  Significant  professional 
brsdcast  news  experience  required. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  tsch,  perform  service  and  engage  in 
ressrch/crstive  activity. 

Both  positions  are  academic  year 
appointments  with  the  possibility  of 
summer  teaching.  Applicants  must  send 
resume  and  names  of  thrs  references  by 
January  15,  1994  (resumes  will  be 
reviewed  the  1 5th  of  each  month,  there¬ 
after  until  filled)  to:  Dr.  John  Craft, 
Search  Committee  Chair,  Walter 
Cronkite  SchsI  of  Journalism  and 
Telecommunications,  Box  871305, 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ 
85287-1305. 

An  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 

KIPUNGER  PROFESSOR 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Journalism  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  public  affairs  journalist, 
minimum  ten  years  exceptional  experi¬ 
ence,  to  head  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Prog¬ 
ram  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting. 
Will  work  with  small  group  of  midca¬ 
reer  journalist  in  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  program.  Students  earn  master  of 
arts  degree  in  journalism.  Teaching 
assignments  include  Kiplinger 
seminar  and  other  journalism  courses. 

Flexibility  of  position  and  resour¬ 
ces  of  university  allow  continued 
pursuit  of  professional  interests  and 
activity.  Appointment  renewable  annual¬ 
ly,  to  maximum  of  five  years.  Minimum 
two-year  commitment  sought.  Bachelor's 
degree  required,  master's  desired. 
Start  Sept.  1 ,  1 994. 

Applications  (letter,  vitae,  names  of 
three  references)  or  nominations  to 
Sharon  West,  School  of  Journalism, 
242  W.  18th  Avenue,  Columbus,  OH 
43210.  ((614)  292-6291).  Review 
begins  January  31,  1994;  will 
continue  until  position  is  filled. 
The  Ohio  State  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties,  Vietnam-era  veterans,  disabled 
veterans  and  the  disabled  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

The  Department  of  Communications, 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans, 
invites  nominations  and  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  Loyola  Chair  for  Environ¬ 
mental  Communications,  which  is 
endowed  by  a  gift  from  Freeport-Mc- 
MoRan,  Inc.  Duties  include  teaching 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses, 
research  that  will  focus  on  environmen¬ 
tal  communications,  and  service  to  the 
communications  needs  of  private  indus¬ 
try,  state  government  and  the  public  at 
large.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  an 
eminent  scholar  who  has  training  and 
research  and  teaching  experience  in 
communications,  especially  environmen¬ 
tal  communications,  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  scientific  method,  and 
an  appreciation  of  environmental  phi- 
losopny  and  environmental  policy.  The 
individual  should  meet  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  tenure.  Appointment  will  be 
made  at  the  professor  level.  Review  of 
applications  begins  January  7,  1994. 
Letter  of  application,  complete  curri¬ 
culum  vitae  and  at  least  three  letters  af 
reference  should  be  sent  to:  Dr.  Larry 
Lorenz,  Loyola  Chair  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Box  104,  Loyola  University,  New 
Orleans,  LA  701 18. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMATMoster^ 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA  ANCHOR¬ 
AGE  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Communications  seeks  assistant 
professar  as  the  lead  instructor  for 
writing  for  the  media  course,  required 
of  all  majors.  Will  also  teach  intro¬ 
duction  to  mass  communication  and 
courses  in  a  professional  specialty 
which  could  include  publications  design 
or  media  ethics/credibility.  The  depart¬ 
ment  currently  concentrates  on  these  pro¬ 
fessional  areas:  broadcast  and  print 
journalism,  public  relations  and 
advertising. 

Tenure  track  appointment  as  ASJMC 
accredited  program  beginning  August 
1994  requires  graduate  degree  with 
professional  experience.  Doctorate 
preferred.  Broad  background  in  com¬ 
munication  desirable.  The  position 
includes  teaching  three  classes  a 
semester,  professional  development  or 
research/creative  activity,  and 
university  and  community  service. 

The  department  has  250  majors. 
Anchorage  is  located  in  the  communi¬ 
cation  and  population  center  of  Alaska. 

Review  of  applications  begins  February 
15,  1994.  Make  inquiries  to  Dr.  Larry 
Pearson,  Journalism  and  Public 
Communications.  Telephone  (907) 
786-1037.  Mail  resume,  names  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  supporting  materials  to:  UAA 
Personnel  Office,  3890  University 
Lake  Dr.,  Anchorage,  AK  99508.  Voice 
(907)  786-4608,  TTY  (907) 

786-1420,  Fax  (907)  786-4727.  Wo¬ 
men  and  minorities  encouraged  to  ap¬ 
ply.  UAA  is  an  AA/EO  Emplayer  and 
Educational  Institution.  Must  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  employment  under  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1986. 


MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a 
monthly  journalism  review. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a 

monthly  association 
house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 
society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  Independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference 


wv 


1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN- 
WHITEWATER.  Full-time  Advertising/ 
Journalism  instructional  academic  staff 
position  beginning  August  21,  1994. 
Position  inaudes  teaching  journalism 
writing  courses  and  helping  cfevelop  the 
areas  of  advertising  and  non-newspor>fef 
publications  as  its  primary  empha¬ 
sis.  Expertise  in  using  technology 
is  desirable.  Terminal  degree  or  ABD 
in  Journalism  or  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  desirable,  Master's  degree 
required  Professional  journalism 
and/or  advertising  experience  is 
highly  desirable.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  January  28,  1994. 

Send  letter  of  application,  vita,  three 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  all 
undergraduate  and  graduate  transcripts 
to;  Dr.  VYilliam  Weiss,  Department 
of  Communication,  University  of 
Wisconsin- Whitewater,  Whitewater, 
Wl  53190.  UW- Whitewater  is  an  AA/ 
EEO  emplayer.  Women,  minorities, 
Viet-nam  era  veterans  and  persons  with 
disabilities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Names  of  applicants  may  be  disclose 
unless  requested  otherwise.  Names  of 
finalists  will  be  released. 

CIRCUUTION 

28,000  Zone  5  6-day  PM  daily  seeks 
marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  with  excellent  promotional  and 
organizational  skills.  Must  have 
proven  track  record  and  be  able  to  train 
and  motivate  staff.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  6584,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  EOE. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  For  growing 
16,000  daily  in  a  great  community. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Scott  B.  Hunter, 
Publisher,  Aiken  Standard,  PO  Box 
456,  Aiken,  SC  29802. 

CiRCUlATION"  DIRECTOR  8,000 
mid-south  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  good  group.  Box  6590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

If  you  are  currently  the  circulation 
manager  of  a  1 5,000  -  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper,  or  perhaps  the  number  2 
man  on  a  larger  newspaper,  this  may 
be  the  opportunity  you  are  looking  for. 
If  you  are  confident  of  your  abilities,  not 
afraid  of  work,  understand  how  impor¬ 
tant  delivery  management  is  as  well  as 
single  copy  sales,  and  promotions,  and 
are  a  goal  oriented  circulation 
director  please  send  a  detailed  resume 
including  current  salary  and  a  cover 
letter  telling  about  yourself  to  Box 
6594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Full  company  benefits  and  401 K 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Prime  city,  sought  after  family  life 
style  area  and  a  once  in  a  lifetime 
career  opportunity  for  corporate  ad¬ 
vancement  in  Zone  9.  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  We  need  an  individual  who 
is  strong  in  sales  motivation  and  can 
handle  a  competitive  situation.  Must 
be  a  current  circulation  manager  with  a 
proven  track  record.  We  will  pay  the 
price  for  the  right  individual.  Reply 
to  Box  6601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  AND 
MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Mid-size  southern  California  metro 
daily  needs  experienced  mailroom 
managers  to  pilot  mailroom  into  22nd 
century.  Experienced  in  packaging, 
supporting  multi-zone  product  and 
utilizing  GMA.  SLS1000  stale  of  the 
art  pa»aging  equipment  a  must.  Posi¬ 
tions  must  interface  with  both  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  management, 
provide  flexibility  and  timely 
responses  to  zoning  and  distribution. 
Excellent  salary  plus  production  bonus 
and  benefits  package.  Reply  to  Box 
6573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  A4ANAGER  wanted  ^ 
18,000  So.  Calif,  daily  in  desert 
community.  Excellent  organization. 
Manager  of  27  years  retiring 
12/31/93.  Write:  Publisher,  Imper¬ 
ial  Valley  Press,  Box  2770,  El  Centro, 
CA  92244. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  customer  service  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  circulation  department  of  a 
leading  NYC  weekly  mo^zine.  Duties 
include  data  entry,  clerical  func¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  customer  service. 
Office  skills  and  ability  to  effec¬ 
tively  communicate  a  must.  Send 
salary  requirements  and  resume  to  Box 
6581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

A  blue-chipper.  A  TRIPLE-THREAT.  Ex¬ 
cuse  the  cliches  -  and  we  know  you'd 
hardly  ever  use  them  -  but  this  mid¬ 
sized  Zone  5  7-day  paper  is  hungry 
for  the  championship.  To  get  there, 
we  need  someone  who  can  do  it  all¬ 
layout,  heads,  leadership  by  communi¬ 
cation,  example  and  inspiration.  Show 
us  what  you've  got  by  sending 
resume,  samples  to  Box  6589,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  quality  five-day  afternoon  newspaper 
in  central  Wyoming  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced,  dedicated  news  reporter.  Photo 
skills  an  absolute  must.  Demanding, 
rewarding  work.  Please  send  clips,  a 
resume  and  a  cover  letter  to  Editor,  The 
Riverton  Ranger,  PO  Box  993,  Riverton, 
WY  82501 .  No  phone  calls,  period. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR; 
60,000-circulation  Vermont  daily 
seeks  features  copy  editor/designer 
with  strong  word  and  visual  skills 
and  fresh  ideas.  Looking  for  a  rule- 
breaker  who's  ready  to  make  an  impact 
on  a  well-written  section.  Mac  skills  a 
plus.  Send  tear  sheets  and  resume  to:  Joe 
Cutts,  Features  Editor,  The  Free  Press, 
191  College  St.,  Burlington,  VT 
05401 .  The  Free  Press,  a  Gannett  News¬ 
paper,  is  committed  to  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

I  have  never  known  a  person  to 
overcome  a  bad  habit  gradually. 

John  R.  Mott 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR:  The 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  three  dailies  in  the  Los  Angeles 
market,  is  searching  for  a  desk- 
oriented  assistant  sports  editor. 
We're  looking  for  a  pro  with  at  least 
five  years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
to  be  second-in-command  of  a  staff  of 
28.  Previous  management  experience, 
accomplished  people  skills  and  an  eye 
for  catchy  layouts  are  required.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Sam 
Poliak,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Sports,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 
1210  N.  Azusa  Canyon  Road,  West 
Covina,  CA  91790. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  Florida  daily  heading 
toward  full-page  pagination  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  energetic  copy  editor  with  a 
strong  talent  in  design  and  headline 
writing,  Mac  proficiency,  and  a  flair 
for  leadership.  Opportunities  abound 
for  right  candidate.  Three  to  five 
years'  experience  a  must.  Send  portfolio 
to  Box  6599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION 
ALL  STAR  EDITORS! 

The  Boston  Sunday  Herald  is  accepting 
applications  for  Head  of  Copy  Desk/ 
Sunday.  Candidates  must  hove  a  deft 
touch  for  editing,  headlines,  layout 
and  packaging  for  news  and  feature 
pages,  excellent  organizational  and  su¬ 
pervisory  skills,  and  the  ability  to 
work  well  with  all  parts  of  the  paper.  If 

you  know  you're  among  the  best - 

and  take  pride  in  seeing  your  hard  work 

make  a  difference - please  send 

resume  and  work  samples  to  Eric 
Norment,  Assistant  Sunday  Editor, 
Boston  Herald,  One  Herald  Square, 
Boston,  MA  02106-2096.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  REPORTER 
BIZ,  a  new  national  business 
publication  based  in  Charlotte,  NC., 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  reporter 
with  broad  writing  skills  and  some 
notional  reporting  in  their  back- 
round.  The  person  should  be  able  to 
andle  a  beat  and  general  news.  The 
new  publication  is  aimed  at  the  fostest- 
growing  companies  in  America,  and  is 
being  published  by  a  company  jointly 
owned  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and 
American  City  Business  Journals.  The 
monthly  will  debut  in  early  '94. 

Interested  candidates  should  send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to  Mark 
Pawlosky,  Editor,  Biz,  128  S.  Tryon 
St.,  #2200,  ChaHotte,  NC  28203. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  METRO  TIMES 
The  A4etro  Times  is  a  thirteen  year  old 
award-winning  alternative  newsweekly 
with  a  growing  national  reputation  for 
investigative  reporting  and  cutting 
edge  cultural  coverage.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  five  years  mana^- 
ment  experience,  superior  people  skills, 
news  refxjrting  roots  and  a  commitment 
to  social  change  through  journalism. 
Alternative  press  experience  is 
preferred,  but  this  could  be  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  right  daily  editor. 
Salary,  Aetna  health  w/cafe  plan,  life 
insurance  and  corporate  profit  sharing. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to:  Ron  Williams,  The  Metro 
Times,  743  Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml 
48226.  The  AAetro  Times  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  MOSCOW  TIMES,  Russia's  lead¬ 
ing  English-language  daily  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  dynamic  editor  to  expand 
and  strengthen  its  business/ 
financial  section.  Ideal  candidate 
will  hove  a  proven  record  as  a  supervis¬ 
ing  editor,  sound  knowledge  of  interna¬ 
tional  economic  and  political 
affairs  with  an  emphasis  on  Russia, 
and  spoken  and  reading  ability  in 
Russian.  Management  experience  is  a 
must.  We  are  looking  for  an  editor  with 
the  vision  to  produce  an  outstanding 
section  to  serve  a  sophisticated 
international  and  Russian  business 
community.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to  Joy  Ross,  Deputy  Editor,  The  Moscow 
Times,  by  fax  to:  (7095)  257-321 1,  or 
in  the  U.S.  by  mail  to:  Joy  Ross,  The 
Moscow  Times,  208  E.  51st  Street, 
Suite  295,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

COPY  EDITOR/ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
—  D.C.-area  news  service  looking  far  a 
copy  moven  who  excels  at  working  with 
reporters  on  rewrites  but  loves  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  story  him/herself.  Must  have  good 
one-on-one  coaching  skills,  an  eye  far 
detail  AND  the  big  picture.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  good  benefits,  advancement 
potential.  Send  resume,  editing 
samples,  salary  requirements  to:  Joe 
McGavin,  Executive  Editor,  Capitol 
Publications,  1101  King  St., 
Suite  444,  Alexandria,  VA  22314.  No 
phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITORS 

The  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeks  expe¬ 
rienced  copy  editors  far  current  open¬ 
ings.  Must  hove  3  -  5  years'  newspaper 
copy  editing  experience.  Sentinel  is 
180,000  circulation  AM  daily. 
Employee-owned  company.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Marta  Bender, 
Asst.  Managing  Editor  -  Administration: 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  PO  Box  371 , 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Region  2  daily,  100,000  plus,  wants 
an  editor  with  vision  and  vitality 
to  put  new  life  into  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages.  Must  hove  at  least  five  years 
experience  as  editorial  writer  as  well 
as  ability  to  supervise  and  teach. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

WOODSMITH  MAGAZINE 

Major  position  for  talented  editor 
with  knowledge  of  woodworking  and 
ability  to  lead  editorial  staff.  We're  a 
different  kind  of  magazine  company. 
Woodsmith,  with  450,000  paid 
circulation,  is  known  for  its  high 
standards,  dedication  to  quality 
and  no  ads  policy.  You  must  be  a 
hands-on,  skilled  editor  able  to  meet 
schedules  and  manage  staff  in  a  team 
environment.  Location  -  Midw/est.  Fax 
your  resume  with  note  to:  Executive 
Search,  (914)  946-2840.  Will  call  all 
qualified  editors. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  -  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  examples  of 
work  to  Fran  Smith,  Editor,  The  Island 
Packet,  PO  Bax  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  (No  phone  calls, 
please.) 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  XXIRNAUSTS 
Na  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  modem  for  information 
from  the  White  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  palicies. 
For  assistance,  call  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  award- 
winning,  small  Mississippi  daily  in  city 
af  23,000.  Excellent  location,  near  ma¬ 
jor  universities,  Memphis.  Box  6591, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Cape  Cod  weekly  group  needs  experi¬ 
enced  editor  to  manage  seven  newspa¬ 
pers.  Experienced  staff  af  nine  will  thrive 
with  creative,  supportive  leader  who  can 
develop  story  ideas,  encauroge  great 
writing,  design  compelling  pages,  man¬ 
age  budgets,  and  maintain  community 
presence.  Goal  is  to  be  papers  of  record 
that  alsa  publish  magazine-quality, 
in-depth  stories.  Resume,  samples  of 
work  to:  John  Wilpers,  The  Register, 
923-G  Route  6A,  Yarmouth  Port,  MA 
02675. 

METRO  REPORTER 

The  News-Sentinel,  a  55,000  Knight- 
Ridder  paper  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is 
leaking  tor  a  metro  reporter  with  three  to 
five  years  af  experience.  Caurts  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  If  you're  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  the  paper  named  Indiana's  best 
daily,  send  resume  and  nan-returnable 
clips  to  Jim  Strauss,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel, 
PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

r^S  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
news  markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2 
needs  a  sharp  editor  with  superior  de¬ 
sign  and  headline-writing  skills;  an  ex- 
cmlent  command  of  AP  style  and  3-5 
years  supervisory  experience.  Tell  us 
about  yourself;  include  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  6586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Our  9,000  Mississippi  daily 
seeks  versatile  No.  2  person  for  six- 
member  news  staff.  Layout,  editing,  some 
writing  and  photography.  Resume,  work 
samples  to  Steve  Stewart,  Common¬ 
wealth,  PO  Box  8050,  Greenwood,  MS 
38930. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  growing  daily  in  New 
Jersey's  most  competitive  market 
wants  an  editor  who  can  do  it  all  on  the 
news  desk:  Design,  edit,  paginate  and 
work  seamlessly  with  Assignment,  Copy 
and  Art  desks.  We  value  hard  work  and 
creativity,  and  offer  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  opportunity.  Reply  to  Box 
6602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SENIOR  EDITOR  needed  for  weekly  legal 
newspaper.  Must  have  superior  editorial 
skills.  A  law  background  a  plus.  Send 
resumes  to:  Joe  Calve,  The  Connecticut 
Law  Tribune,  One  Post  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
CT  06430.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

SPORTS  DEPARTMENT  of  midsize 
daily  in  Zone  5  seeks  experienced,  enter¬ 
prising,  well-organized,  planning- 
oriented  sports  journalist  with  ambi¬ 
tion  for  directing  staff  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  city  with  strong  on  high  school 
and  college  coverage.  Write  to  Box 
6593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Union-News  and  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Springfield,  Mass,  seeks  new 
leadership  and  management  for  its  34- 
person  department  covering  local  sports 
tor  seven  editions  daily,  including  57 
high  schools,  7  colleges  and  pra  sports 
in  Boston  and  Hartford.  Must  be  innova¬ 
tive,  organized  and  knowledgeable  in  the 
areas  of  personnel,  section  content, 
design  and  community  involvement. 

Send  resume,  tearsheets,  references  to: 
Larry  McDermott,  Executive  Editor, 
1860  Main  St.,  Springfield,  MA 
01101. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  at  the  Riverton 
Ranger,  a  five-day  afternoon  newspaper. 
Taxing,  but  fulfilling  work.  Photo 
skills  an  absalute  must.  Send  clips, 
o  resume  and  a  cover  letter  to  Editor,  The 
Riverton  Ranger,  PO  Box  993,  Riverton, 
WY  82501 .  No  phone  calls,  period. 

TWICE-WEEKLY  paper  in  the  Flarida 
Keys  seeks  writer/design  coordinator 
for  regular  and  special  editions  of 
this  Knight-Ridder  publication. 
Pagination  and  redesign  imminent. 
Mac,  Quark  XPress  proficiency 
required.  Send  writing  and  design 
samples  to  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO  Box 
158,  Marathon,  FL  33050. 

WEEKEND  EDITOR/DESIGN  EDITOR: 
17,000  circulation,  fully  paginated 
afternoon  newspaper  seeks  page  design 
editor  who  would  have  special  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  production  of  the  weekend 
copy  editing,  and  Macintosh  profi¬ 
ciency  should  send  letters  of  applica¬ 
tion,  samples  of  their  work  and  references 
to:  Operations  Editor  Mary  Snow,  Love¬ 
land  Daily  Reporter-Herald,  PO  Box  59, 
Loveland,  CO  80539. 
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Media  Grapevine 
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_ PRESSROOM _ 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  DAILY 
NEWS,  A  Gannett  Newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
Press  Operator.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
a  7  unit  Goss  Community  press  with  2 
full  color  decks.  We  offer  competitive 
salories  and  benefits  Send  resume  to: 
William  A.  Browne,  PO  Box  7760,  St. 
Thomas,  United  States  Virgin 
Islands  00801. 

Telephone  (809)  774-8772 

PRODUCTION  DESIGNER 

CLOW.  RICE. 

KRONE.  MERKLEY. 

If  you  can  tell  us  who  they  are, 
we'd  like  to  hear  who  you  are. 

Dahlin  Smith  White,  the  West's 
hottest  high-tech  advertising  agency, 
is  looking  for  a  PRODUCTION 
DESIGNER  who  can  keep  their  cool  in 
a  lightspeed  environment.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  5-i-  years' 
advertising/graphics  experience  wha 
can  meet  today's  deadlines  yesterday. 
Must  possess  exceptional  typography 
skills,  be  proficient  in  electronic 
layout  and  design,  work  well  with  art 
directors,  and  be  willing  to  work  late 
hours  as  required  In  return,  DSW 
offers  state-of-the-art  color  editing 
workstations,  on-staff  technical 
support,  and  the  apportunity  to  work  on 
prominent  notional  accounts.  Please 
send  your  current  resume  and  five  non- 
returnable  samples  to: 

DAHLIN  SMITH  WHITE 
4  Triad  Center,  Suite  400 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84180 
Attn:  Cindi  Christian 

PRODUCnONAECH 

QUALITY  CONTROL  ANALYST 

THE  OREGONIAN,  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is 
seeking  a  self-starter  with  proven  know¬ 
ledge  of  pre-press  and  printing,  to  work 
with  our  departments,  advertisers  and 
outside  contacts  on  quality  related 
issues.  Looking  for  a  degree  related  to 
the  field  of  quality  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  or  previous  experience  in  main¬ 
taining  quality  color  and  black  and 
white  reproduction;  testing  for  physi¬ 
cal  and  system  requirements;  and  the 
selection,  implementation,  calibra¬ 
tion,  and  on-going  support  of  quality 
related  software  and  hardware. 

Responsible  for  the  development  and 
writing  of  technical  documentation  and 
user  and  system  procedures;  and  the  cre¬ 
ation,  scheduling  and  presentation  of 
user  training  classes.  Excellent  interper¬ 
sonal,  teambuilding  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills  both  in  person  and  over  the 
telephone  are  essential.  Prefer  candi¬ 
dates  vrho  hove  potential  to  eventually 
take  on  additional  levels  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  offer  an  excellent  career 
opportunity  with  compensation  and 
company  paid  benefit  package  to  attract 
and  retain  the  best.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Please  respond  with  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to: 
The  Oregonian,  1320  SW  Broadway, 
Portland,  OR  97201,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Dept.  No  calls,  please. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

ENTRY  LEVEL  MANAGER 
Production  Manager 

Enterprising  Midwest  community 
daily  newspaper,  situated  in  attrac¬ 
tive  growing  university  community, 
seeks  a  well-trained  entry  level  produc¬ 
tion  manager  with  background  in  person¬ 
al  computers  and  overall  newspaper 
production  to  manage  pressroom  (C^ss 
Urbanite),  mailroom  (Kcnsa  inserter), 
camera  and  plate  departments  and  com¬ 
puter  systems  specialist.  Candidate  must 
be  enterprising,  team  oriented,  inter¬ 
ested  in  Deming  philosophy  of  continu¬ 
ous  improvement,  personally  proactive, 
have  sound  academic  record,  well- 
trained  in  modern  newspaper  technolo¬ 
gies  and  process,  willing  to  mesh  with 
young  management  team  with  a  strong 
work  ethic.  Award-winning  daily  offers 
$32,000  annual  base  for  mlly  qualified 
candidate,  incentives,  personal  growth 
opportunities  for  further  training,  and 
unusual  setting  for  developing  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Please  send  resumes  to 
Box  6606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editors 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree™ 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
pnblication!* 

Editor  &  Publisher -78% 
New  York  Tiffles-75% 
Wall  Street  Journal-66% 
Presstiine-61% 
Newsweek -58% 

*  1993  survey  of  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
members,  conducted  by 
Hollander  Cohen  &  McBride 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7,50  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  pier  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.76  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  pier  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.50  prer  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  (or  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85, 
6  to  13  times,  $80:  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  respxmses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature _ 

Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS’Publisher 

11  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDfTORIAL 


FORMER  DAILY/WEEKLY  PUBUSHER 
seeks  new  opportunity  os  publisher/ 
advertising  mono^.  Winner  of  80 
press  awards  in  last  4  years.  Strong 
in  local  news/ new  revenues/one  of  the 
best  in  advertising  promos.  Income  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Open  to  all  regions. 

Tom  Schmitt  (304)  273-2641 
(message  at  (304)  273-9333) 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ILLUSTRATOR/FEATURES  DESIGNER 
seeks  FT  or  freelance  work,  Mac  or  tradi¬ 
tional.  Experience  on  daily.  Zones  8,  9. 
(213)  482-8940. 

CIRCULATION 

PROFESSIONAL  circulator  eastern 
Zone  2.  Available  for  contract  services 
or  employment  to  suit  your  ecoiKxnies. 
(516)  588-2735. 

EDfTORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR  and  layout  man.  Big 
daily  experience.  PO  Box  190693, 
Mobib,  AL  36619. 

BYU  GRAD  with  2  1/2  yeors  experierKe 
at  large  college  daily  seeks  copy 
editing  or  lifestyle  position. 
Proficient  in  AP  style,  Mac/Quark 
XPress,  layout  and  design.  Creative, 
hardworking.  Dawn  Anderson  (801) 
378-2958. 

ExperietKed  reporter  with  Florida  daily 
seeks  change.  M.A.  in  hand.  Open  to 
teach,  university  relations  and  the  like. 
Box  6604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING  -  G/A  reporter  witlT^ 
years  daily  experierKe.  Former  Capitol 
Hill  press  secretary.  Prefer  cops  or 
government  beat  in  Zones  1  -4,  9,  Chica¬ 
go,  Atlanta  area.  Will  relocate  immedi- 
at^.  Call  (716)  385-4971. 

EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER,  16 
years  experierKe,  seeks  opportunities  in¬ 
side  or  outside  newspapers.  Prefers  Zone 
5  and  3.  Box  6607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRED  REPORTER  living  in  Miami,  40 
years  Washington  experience,  Cuba 
watcher,  covered  Castro  in  mountains 
(or  UPl,  seeks  assignments,  con  provide 
interesting  features  and  perspective  from 
persoTKil  files  on  today's  Cuban  news. 
(305)  565-4209 


SUN-DRIED  SCRIBE 
ABSORBED  DESERT  LESSONS 
Freelancer  (or  major  metro  daily 
(internships  at  Phoenix,  Boston  doil¬ 
ies;  Cofumbia  art  history/history 
degree)  seeks  staff  job  at  metro  daily, 
arts  weekly  or  magazine.  My  expertise: 
multicultural  issues,  travel,  the 
arts  and  award-winning  food  coverage. 

I  can  add  spice  to  your  article  mix.  £>x 
6569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SINGLE  MALE  REPORTER  seeks  decent 
daily  (or  bubble  baths,  long  walks  in  the 
park  and  staff  writer  position.  3  years 
news,  sports  and  pagination  experience, 
latest  at  mid-sized  wily. 

Call  Sonny,  (318)  436-2711 

SPORTS  WRITER  who  has  writing  and 
editing  experierKe  in  coverage  c#  high 
school  arid  major  college  sports  tor 
small  (18,000  circulation)  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  position  at  larger 
(30,000  to  70,000)  daily.  Aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  style  of  writing  in 
more  than  just  garre  reporting.  Box 
6603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Feature  reporter/ writer  with  10+ 
years'  experience  seeks  challenging 
position.  Call  (914)  723-8851. 

VERSATILE  -  Prefers  afternoon  daily  or 
weekly  in  TX,  NM  or  CO.  ExperierKed  in 
both.  Masters.  (817)  939-3846  or  send 
application;  1311  Roy,  Belton,  TX 

76513. _ 

Aggressive,  hard-working,  enterpris¬ 
ing  journalist  with  seven  years  experi¬ 
erKe  seeks  challenging  refxxting  or  PR 
position.  Hire  me,  arid  you'll  be  glad 
you  did.  Please  call  Brad  Buck  at 
(904)  371-4238. 

FREELANCE 

SEASONED  WRITING  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finoTKe,  business  and  government  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
301  649-6044  Fax  301  593-8641. 

SENIOR  CITIZEN/WIDOWER  with 
strong  newspaper/ magazine  back- 
grourxl  plans  to  camp  his  way  alone 
through  holy  Decembw-Morch.  Am  will¬ 
ing  to  provide  stories  with  photos  in  ex¬ 
change  for  any  help  with  expenses. 
Write  Peejay  Publishing,  PO  Box  128, 
Scituote,  MA  02066. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


by  Frank  Scholes 


NEWSPAPERS  AND 
DATABASE  MANAGEMENT  — 
LOOKING  BELOW  THE  DESKTOP 


BEFORE  YOU  ROLL  your  eyes  at  the 
obvious  vendor  byline,  let  me  quickly 
get  your  attention  with  my  real  bias  — 
1  spent  25  years  in  production  and 
data-processing  management  at  the 
Toronto  Star. 

That  said,  let  me  quickly  explain 
why  I’ve  written  this  article:  1  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  newspaper 
business,  which  has  been  so  good  to 
me,  is  blindly  entering  the  21st  centu¬ 
ry  with  some  naivete. 

We  are  all,  publishers  and  vendors 
alike,  embracing  the  flexibility  afford¬ 
ed  by  industry  standards  in  hardware 
and  off-the-shelf  solutions.  We  are  do¬ 
ing  this  to  reduce  costs  and  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  build  solutions  more 
quickly. 

My  concern  is  that  in  our  newfound 
focus  on  the  desktop,  we  may  be  for¬ 
getting  what  goes  on  underneath  the 
desk.  I’m  speaking  about  database. 

Database  requirements  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  complicated  and  demanding. 
Newspapers  are  putting  everything 

Scholes  is  director  of  worldwide 
marketing  at  System  Integrators  Inc. 


UBQNnNMOa  V\IOUd 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

Ad  News  is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  mag^ine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  Insights 
into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  markebng, 
top  sales  promobon,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. 


Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  /k$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZjP; _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 


that  is  published  into  their  databases. 
That  database  needs  to  work  properly 
and  reliably.  I  believe  the  industry  is 
not  paying  enough  attention  to  the  se¬ 
curity  and,  particularly,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  key  asset:  information. 

Newspaper  systems  people  seem 
proud  of  how  they  are  converting  to 
just  PCs  on  LANs  and  small  file- 
servers,  touting  the  simplicity  of  it  all. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  requirements 
have  changed.  We  can’t  just  put  today’s 
database  functionalities  on  a  different 
platform.  Far  more  is  now  involved 
than  platform  per  se. 

While  we  debate  who  owns  the  cor¬ 
rect  definition  for  such  terms  as  file- 
server,  open  systems,  standards  and  the 
like,  newspapers  are  beginning  to  pag¬ 
inate.  Database  management  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  complexity,  not  simplicity. 

As  we  move  into  the  era  of  electron¬ 
ic  page  production,  the  tasks  remain 
but  the  way  that  they  are  achieved 
changes.  The  database  of  the  future 
must  support  many  different  activities 
and  must  be  manageable. 

We  all  want  to  contain  costs,  news¬ 
papers  and  vendors  alike.  But  news¬ 
papers  seem  focused  primarily  on  low¬ 
ering  costs,  i.e.  “Let’s  find  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  option.  Just  plug  it  in  and  run.” 

Newspapers  are  losing  circulation 
penetration  in  that  part  of  their  target 
market  that  most  interests  their  adver¬ 
tisers.  Newspapers  may  have  to  zone 
seriously  to  increase  circulation  pene¬ 
tration.  The  real  challenge  for  pagina¬ 
tion  may  be  to  make  serious  zoning 
economically  feasible. 

Unfortunately,  pagination  too  often 
is  viewed  as  solely  another  cost-control 
tool  rather  than  as  technology  that  will 
expand  zone-publishing  capabilities. 
Newspapers  may  need  to  start  looking 
at  pagination  as  a  demographics-reten¬ 
tion  tool  or  revenue-expansion  tool 
and  forget  about  its  rather  secondary 
role  in  cost  reduction. 

In  my  dealings  with  newspaper  sys¬ 


tem  selection  committees  looking  at 
pagination  systems,  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
committee  include  anyone  from  mar¬ 
keting.  Committees  always  have  some¬ 
one  from  production,  someone  from 
systems,  someone  from  editorial  .  .  . 
but  where’s  the  marketing  guy  to  focus 
on  the  business  issues? 

Given  this  uncertainty,  newspapers 
should  ask  themselves  who  is  capable 
of  doing  technology  planning  for  them. 
Whoever  it  is  needs  to  know  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  prepress  systems 
business  and  have  a  good  handle  on 
general  data-processing  technology 
and  trends. 

There  are  many  consultants  out 
there  who  are  quite  sure  that  you 
should  see  some  warm  and  fuzzy  sim¬ 
plicity  in  all  this.  I’m  not  so  sure.  Have 
any  of  these  consultants  ever  installed 
a  big  system  such  as  yours?  Which  ones 
have  sat  up  all  night  in  production 
solving  a  major  problem? 

There  are  many  of  us  on  the  vendor 
side,  and  we  all  have  good  products 
and  good  stories.  But  it  is  important,  as 
we  push  our  franchises  into  the  new 
century,  that  you  consider  who  can 
most  help  newspapers  get  a  handle  on 
the  art  of  knowing  what  is  real  and 
what  is  not.  In  the  end,  the  art  of  the 
possible  will  meet  more  deadlines  than 
a  seductive  story  of  simplicity. 

Chicago  proclaims 
day  for  editor 

THE  CHICAGO  CITY  Council  pro¬ 
claimed  Nov.  28  “Earl  Calloway  Day”  in 
honor  of  the  fine  arts/entertainment 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Defender,  the 
black-oriented  daily. 

Calloway,  who  began  his  career  at 
the  Defender  in  September  1953,  also 
has  been  named  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Umojan  (unity)  award  from  the 
Black  Heritage  Expo  ’93  organization. 
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EdihDr  &  Publisher  magazine 
and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  annually  recognize 
excellence  in  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  through  the  INMA/E&P 
Marketing  Awards  Competition. 
Tbis  competition,  now  in  its  59th 
year,  is  designed  to  showcase 
the  best  efforts  of  professionals 
working  in  all  disciplines  of 
newspaper  marketing. 

By  entering  your  department's 
work,  you  are  providing 
recognition  for  your  stofPs 
efforts,  and  you  are  contributing 
your  ideas  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  as  executives  from 
around  the  world  search  for  the 
finest  ways  to  accomplish  their 
marketing  goals. 


Awards  are  presented  at  the 
INMAs  international  confer¬ 
ence.  The  1 994  conference  will 
be  held  May  1 5-1 8  at  the 
Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Print  winners  vrill  be 
showcased  in  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion,  Best  in  Print  '94,  while  the 
broadcast  winners  vrill  be  fea¬ 
tured  on  audio  and  video  cas¬ 
sette  collections. 

Nineteen  cotego^ 
are  represented  in 
five  general  groups: 

In-Paper  Promotion, 

Printed  Materials, 

Outside  Media, 

Marketing  Materials  and 
PR-Intemal  Affairs. 


Entries  compete  in  four 
circulation  groups: 

Under  50,000, 
50,000-100,000, 
100,000-200,000  and 
Over  200,000 

Share  your  greatest  marketing  suc¬ 
cesses  of  1993.  CaH  for  complete 
rules  and  entry  forms  today! 

To  Enter:  Call 

E&P  at  (21 2)  675-4380  or 
INMA  at  (703)  476-4662  to 
receive  a  complete  entry  packet. 

59th  Annual 

inma  yEditjor(?PulMer 

Awards  Competition 

Deadline  For  Entries 

January  28, 1 994 


Photo  courtesy  of  Sun-Journal  Newspaper 
Lewiston,  ME. 


The  Holiday  Season  Means 
Profits  for  New  England  Retailers 

New  England  families  will  spend  an  average  of 
$515.00"^  for  Christmas  gifts. 


The  Conference  Board  -  Annual  Christmas  Spending  Survey. 


Advertise  in  these  New  England  Newspapers  to  tell 
consumers  where  to  spend  their  money. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Joumal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Joumal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


